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A DEAD MAN’S MESSAGE. 
(PARAPHRASED FROM THE ARABIC VERSES QUOTED BY MOG 
REETH, AT BAHREIN.—See Palgrave's Arabia.) 


He who died at Azan sends 
This, to comfort all his friends. 

I. 
Faithful friends! It lies, 1 know, 
Paic and cold and still as snow; 
And you say, “ A/dullah’s dead !” 
Weeping at its feet and head : 
I can see your falling tears, 
I can hear your sighs and prayers ; 
Yet I smile, and whisper this, 
“Lam not the thing you kiss ; 
Cease your wail and let it lie, 
It was mine. It is not I!” 


Il. 


Sweet friends! what the women lave 
For its last place in the grave, 
Was‘a hut which I am quitting, 
Was a garment, no more fitting ; 
Wasa cage, wherefrom, at last 
Like a bird, my soul hath passed. 
Love the inmate, not the room, 
‘The wearer, not the garb—the plume 
Of the eagle, not the bars 
Which kept him from the splendid stars. 
IL 
Loving friends! be wise and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye ! 
What you lift upon the bier 
Is not worth a single tear ; 
*Tis a simple sea-shell, one 
Out of which the pear! is gone; 
The shell was nothing—leave it there— 
The pearl—the soul—was all—is here ! 
*Tis an earthen pot, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury— 
A mind that loved Him: let it be! 
Let the shards be earth once more 
Since the gold goes to his store ! 
Iv. 
Allah glorious! Allah good! 
Now thy world is understood ! 
Now the long long wonder ends, 
Yet you weep, my foolish friends ; 
While the man you say “ is dead” 
In unspoken bliss instead 
Lives and loves you :—lost, ’tis true, 
For any light that shines with you ; 
But in the light you do not see 
Raised to full felicity ; 
In a perfect paradise, 
And a life that never dies. 
v. 
And this blessed life I see 
Is not dream nor phantasy. 
We have meatjand we have drink 
Far more truly than you think ; 
Drain from dazziing goblets wine, 
Feast upon a food divine; 
Bat food and wine together pour, 
—One mystery, of many more— 
From the same source, for both are pressed 
Pure Heaven-milk—from a maiden breast. 
If you hear me, can you take 
My meaning’s shadow? for the sake 
I speak—of two, or may be, one— 
The rest will also learn anon. 
VI. 
Farewell, friends! yet not farewell, 
Where you are, I too shall dwell : 
I am gone beyond your face 
A momeat’s march, a single pace. 
When you come where | have stepped, 
You will wonder why you wept ; 
You will see by true lie taught 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep a while, if you are fain, 
Sunshine still must follow rain, 
Only, not at death ;—for death, 
Now I see, is that long breath 
Which our souls draw, when they enter 
Life that is of all life centre. 


vu. 
Be ye certain—all seems love, 
Viewed from Allah’s seat above ; 
Be ye stout of hope, and come 
Bravely onward to your home ; 





* “ There is no God but God,” 


From its happy gate—my ken 

Sees you—struggling souls, not “ men.” 
All for nameless joys decreed, 

Which your wills may stay or speed ; 
But not one—at last—to fail, 

Since at last Love must prevail. 

“ La Allah illa Allah,”* yea! 

Thou Love Divine! thou Lord alway ! 
He that died at Azan gave 

This—to those who made his grave. 


Epwin ARNOLD. 
ciciindasinilidpahaomioe 


BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates. 
CHAPTER U1,—THE PHILISTINES. 


The cold weather, which in the country produced rugged 
roads and ice-bound ponds, which frosted the leafless branches 
of the trees with a silver tint, and gave a thousand different 
fantastic but ever lovely hues and shapes to nature, had no 
such pleasant, refreshing effect in London, where the frost, ere 
three hours old, was beaten into mud under foot, ran drizzling 
in dirty streams from house-tops, andsubsided into rain and 
fog before the daylight had disappeared. The day succeeding 
that on which George Dallas had entered the town of Amherst 
was a thorough specimen of what London can do when put 
to its worst. It was bad in the large thoroughfares, where the 
passing crowds jostled each other ill-temperedly, digging et 
each other’s umbrellas, and viciously contesting every inch of 
foot pavement, where the omnibus wheels revolved amid 
mud-ruts, and every passing cab-horse produced a fountain of 
slush and spray. But it was even worse in the by-streets, 
where an attempt at sweeping had been made ; where the 
mud Jay in a thick, slimy, shiny tide between the narrow 
ridges of footpath; where the tall houses, so close together 
that they completely filtered the air and light, and retained 
nothing but the darkness and the dirt, were splashed with 
mud to their first-floor windows, and whose inhabitants or 
visitors, desirous of crossing the road, bad to proceed to the 
junction with the main street, and, after tacking across in 
comparative cleanliness, commence their descent on the 
opposite side. 

In the front room of the first floor of a house in such a 
street, South Molton Street, connecting Oxford Street the 
plebeian with Brook Street the superb, just as the feeble 
glimmer of daylight, which had vouchsafed itself during the 
day was beginning to wax even feebler, previous to its sudden 
departure, a man sat astride a chair, sunk in thought. He 
had apparently just entered, for he still wore bis hat and 
overcoat, though the former was pushed to the back of bis 
head, and the latter thrown negligently open. He was a tall, 
handsome man, with keen black eyes glancing sharply, with 
thick black brows, a long straight nose, thin tight lips un- 
shrouded by moustache or beard, and a small round chin. He 
had full, flowing black whiskers, and the blue line round his 
mouth showed that the beard was naturally strong; had he 
suffered it to grow, he might have passed for an Italian. 

As it was, there was no mistaking him for anything but an 
Englishman—darker, harder-looking than most ot his race, 
but an Englishman. His face, especially round the eyes, was 
flushed and marked and lined, telling of reckless dissipation. 
There was a something not exactly fast, but yet slangy in the 
cut of his clothes and in the manner in which be wore them. 
His attitude as he sat at the window, with his hands clasped in 
front of him over the back rail of his chair, his knees straight 
out and his feet drawn back, as a man sits a horse at a hunt, 
was in its best aspect suggestive of the mess room—in its 
worst, of the billiard-room. And yet there was an indescrib- 
able something in the general aspect of the man, in the very 
ease of his position, in the shape of the hands clasped in front 
of him, in the manner, slight as it was, in which now and 
again he would turn on his chair and peer back into the dark- 
ness behind him, by which you would have known that he 
had had a refined education, and had been conversant with 
the manners of society. 

Nor would you have been wrong. In Burke’s Landed Gen- 
try, the Rouths of Carr Abbey take up their full quota of 
pages ; and when the county election for Herefordshire comes 
off, the liberal agent is forced to bring to bear all the science 
he can boast of, to counteract the influence which the never- 
failing adhesion of the old family throws into the Tory scale. 
Never having risen, never for an instant having dreamed of 
demeaning themselves by rising, above the squirearchy, 
owners of the Jargest and best herds in all that splendid cat- 
tle-breeding county, high-sheriffs and chairmen of quarter- 
sessions as though by prescriptive right, perpetual presidents 
of agricultural societies, and in reality taking precedence im- 
mediately after the lord-lieutenant, the Rouths of Carr Abbey, 
from time immemorial, have sent their sons to Oxford, and 
their daughters to court, and have never, save in one instance, 
had to blush for their children. 

Save in one instance. The last entry in the old family 
Bible of Carr Abbey is erased by a thick black line. The old 
Squire speaks habitually of “ My only son, William ;” and 
should a stranger, dining at the Abbey, casually refer to the 
picture, by Lawrence, of two little boys, one riding a pony, 
the younger decking a dog’s neck with ribbon, he is, if the 
Squire has not heard his question, motioned in dumb show to 
ee oe or is replied to by the Squire himself that “ that boy 
is—lost, sir.” : 

That boy, Stewart Routh, the man looking out of the win- 
dow in South Molton Street, was captain of the boat at Eton, 
and first favourite, fora time, both with the dons and under- 
graduatesat Oxford. Rumours of high play at cards develop- 
ing into fact of perpetually sported “ oak,” non-attendance at 
chapel, and frequent shirking of classes, lessened the esteem 
in which Mr. Routh was held by the authorities; and a writ- 
ten confession handed to the Dean, after being obtained by 
parental pressure from Mr. Albert Gruntz of Christ Church, 
son of and heir to Mr. Jacob Gruntz, sugar-baker, of St. Mary 
Axe, in the city of London, and Balmoral Gardens, Hyde 
Park—a confession to the effect that he, Mr. A. Gruntz, had 
lost the sum of two thousand pounds to Mr. 8. Routh, at a 
game played with dice, and known as French Hazard—pro- 
cured the dismissal of Mr. 8S. Routh trom the seat of learning. 
At Carr Abbey, whither he retired, his stay was shortened by 
the arrival of another document from Oxford, this time 
signed by Lord Hawkhurst, gentleman commoner of Christ 
Courch,and Arthér Wardroper of Balliol, setting forth that 
Mr. 8. Routh, while playing Hazard in Mr. Gruntz’s rooms, 
had been caught there in flagrante delicto in the act of cheat- 
ing by “securing,” i. e., retaining in his fingers, one of the 
dice which he should have shaken from the box. It was the 
receipt of this letter that caused the Squire to make the 
erasure in the family Bible, and to look upon his youngest son 


as dead. 
Driven from the paternal roof, Mr, Stewart Routh descended 





upon the pleasant town of Boulogne, whence, after a short 
stay not unmarked by many victories over the old and young 
gentlemen who frequent the card-tables at the Htablissement 
des Bains, trom whom he carried off desirable trophies, he 
proceeded to the baths and gambling-houses of Ems, Hom- 
burg, and Baden-Baden. It was at the last-mentioned place, 
and when in the very noon and full tide of success, that he 
was struck down by a fever, so virulent that the affrighted 
servants of the hotel refused to wait upon him. No nurse 
could be prevailed upon to undertake to attend him; and 
he would have been left to die for want of proper care, had 
not a young Englishwoman named Harriet Creswick, tra- 
velling in the capacity of nursery-governess to Lord de Mau- 
leverer’s family (then passing through Baden on their way 
to winter in Rome), come to the rescue. Declaring that her 
countryman should not perish like a dog, she there and then 
devoted herself to attendance on the sick man. It need 
scarcely be said that Lady de Mauleverer, protesting against 
“such extreordinary conduct,” intimated to Miss Creswick 
that her connection with her noble charges must cease at once 
and forever. Butit is noteworthy that, in such a man as Ste- 
wart Routh had hitherto proved himself, a spirit of gratitude 
shoula have been so strongly aroused that, when his sense 
and speech returned to him, in weak and faltering accents 
he implored the woman who had so tenderly nursed him 
through his illness to become his wife. 

It is quite needless to say that his friends, on hearing of 
it, averred, some that he thought he was going to die, and 
that it did not matter to him what he did, waile it might 
have pleased the young lady; others, that he was a parti- 
cular knowing card whose brains had never deserted him, 
even when he was at his worst, and that he had discovered 
in Harriet Creswick a woman exactly fitted, by physical 
and mental qualifications, efficiently to help him as his part- 
ner in playing the great game of life. Be it as it may—and 
people will talk, especially in such circles—the fact remains, 
that on his sick-couch at the Hollandischer Hof, Baden-Ba- 
den, Stewart Routh proposed to Harriet Creswick, and was 
accepted ; that, so soon as he could safely be left, she de- 
parted for England; and that within a month they were 
married in London. 

Of that one event at least in all his eventful life Stewart 
Routh had never repented. Through all his vicissitudes of 
fortune his wife had been by his side, and as, in the long run, 
chance had been against him, taking the heaviest portion of 
his burden on herself. Harriet Routh’s was an untiring, un- 
dying, unquestioning love or worship of her husband. The 
revelation of his—to say the least of it—loose mode of life, 
the shift and expedients to which he resorted for getting 
money, the questionable company in which he habitually 
lived, would have told with fatal effect ona devotion less 
thorough, a passion less transient. Harriet herself, who had 
been brought up staidly at an institution which she had only 
quilted to join the family with whom she was travelling when 
sne arrived at Baden—Harriet herself at first shrank back 
stunned and stupified by the revelations of an unknown life 
which burst upon ber a few days after marriage. But her 
love bore her through it. As the dyer’s hands assimilates to 
that it works in, so gradually did Harriet Routh endue herself 
with her husband’s tone, temper, and train of thought, until, 
having become almost his second self, she was his most 
trusted ally, his safest counsellor in all the strange schemes 
by which he made out life. In the early days after their mar- 
riage she had talked to him once, and then but for a few 
minutes, of reformation, of something better and more reput- 
able, of doing with less money, to be obtained by the exercise 
of his great talents in some legitimate manner. And her 
husband, with the nearest approach to harshness that before 
or since he had ever assumed, told her that his time for that 
kind of thing was past and gone forever, that she must for- 
get all the childish romance that they had told her at the In- 
stitution, that she must sink or swim with him, and be pre- 
pared to cast in her lot with that of existence which had be- 
come his second nature, and outof which he could never hope 
to move. Even if he could move from it, he added, he did 
not think that he would wish to do so, and there must be an 
end to the matter. 

There was an end to the matter. From that time forth 
Harriet Routh buried her past, buried her former seif, and 
devoted herself, soul and body, to her husband. Her influ- 
ence over him strengthened with each year that they lived to- 
gether, and was traceable in many little ways. The fact once 
faced, that their precarious livelihood was to be earned by the 
exercise of sharpness superior to that enjoyed by those with 
whom they were brought in contact, Harriet laid herself out 
at once for the fulfilment of her new duties, and in a very 
short time compelled her husband’s surprised laudation of 
the ease and coolness with which she discharged them. There 
were no other women in that society; but if there had been 
Harriet would have queened it over them, not merely by her 
beauty, but by her bright spirit, her quick appreciation, her 
thorough readiness to enter exactly into the fancy of the 
moment. The men who lost their money to Routh and his 
companion treated her not merely with a punctilio which for- 
bade the smallest verbal excess, but treated their losses with 
comparative good-humour so long as Mrs. Routh was present. 
The men who looked up to Rovth as the arch concocter of 
and prime mover in all their dark deeds, had a blind faith in 
her, and their first question, on the suggestion of any scheme, 
would be “ what Mrs. Routh thought of it.” Ah, the change, the 
change! ‘Lhe favourite pupil of the Institution, who used 
to take such close notes of the sermon on Sunday mornings, 
and illustrate the chaplain’s meaning with such apposite texts 
from other portions of Scripture, as quite to astonish the 
chaplain himself, which perhaps was not to be wondered at, 
as the chaplain (a bibulous old gentleman, who had been ap- 
pointed on the strength of his social qualities by the committee, 
who valued him as “a parson, you know, without any non- 
sense about him”) was in tne habit of purchasing his dis- 
courses ready made, and only just ran them through on Satur- 
day nights. The show pupil of the Institution, who did all 
kinds of arithmetical problems “in her head,” by which the 
worthy instructors meant without the aid of paper and pencil 
—the staid and decorous pupil of the Institution, who, when 
after her last examination she was quitting the table loaded 
with prizes—books—was called back by the bishop of 
the diocese, who with feeble hands pinned a silver medal on 
to her dress, and said, in a trembling voice, “I had near] 
forgotten the best of all. This is in testimony of your excel- 
lent conduct, my dear.” What was become of this model 
miss? She was utilizing her talents in a different way. That 
was all. The memory which had enabled her to summarize 
and annotate the chaplain’s sermons now served as her hus- 
band’s note-book, and was stored with all kinds of odd 
information—“ good things” to “come off,” trials of horses, 
names and fortunes of heirs who had just succeeded to their 
estates, lists of their most pressing debts, names of the men 

to be doubtful in money matters, and 





ho were oes 
with whom it was thought inexpedient to bet or play—all 
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these matters dwelt in Harriet Routh’s brain, and ber husband 
had only to turn his head and ask, “ What is it, Harry?” to 
have the information at once. The arithmetical quickness 
stood her in good stead, in the calculation of odds on all kinds 
of sporting events, on the clear knowledge of which the suc- 
cess of most of Routh’s business depended; and as for the 
conduct—well, the worthy bishop would have held up 
hands in pious horror at the life led by the favourite pupil 
of the Institution, and at her surroundings; but against Mrs. 
Routh, as Mrs. Routh, as the devoted, affectionate, self-deny- 
ing, spotless wife, the veriest ribald in all that loose crew had 
never ventured to breathe a doubt. 

Devoted and affectionate! See her now as she comes quiet- 
ly into the room—a small, compact partridge of a woman 
with deep blue eyes in a very pale face, with smooth shining 
light brown hair falling on either side in two long curls, and 
gathered into a clump at the back of her head, with an imper- 
linent nose only just redeemed from being a snub, with a 
small mouth, and a very provoking, pattable chin. See how 
she steals behind her husband, her dark linsey dress draping 
her closely and easily, and not making the slightest rustle ; 
her round arm showing its symmetry in her tight sleeve twin- 
ing round his neck ; her plump, shapely hand resting on his 
head ; her pale cheek laia against his face. Devoted and af- 
fectionate! No simulation here. 

“Anything gone wrong, Stewart?” she asked, in a very 
sweet voice. 

“No, dear. Why’” said Routh, who was now sitting at a 
table strewn with papers, a pen in his right hand, and bis left 
supporting his handsome, worn face. 

“You look gloomy, I thought; but, if you say so, it’s all 
right,” returned his wife, cheerfully, leaving his side as she 
spoke, and proceeding to sweep up the hearth, put on fresh 
coals, and make the whole room look comfortable, with a few 
rapid, indefinable toucher. Tnen she sat down in a low chair 
by the fire perfectly still, and turned her calm, pale face to 
her husband with a busi like air. He made some idle 
scratches with his pen in silence, then threw it down, and, 
suddenly pushing away his chair, began to walk up and down 
the room with long, light strides. 

“What do you make of Deane, Harriet?” he said, at lencth, 

topping for a t opposite his wife, and looking closely 
at her. 

“ How do you mean? In character or in probabilities? As 
regards himself, or as regards us?” 

“ Well, both. 1 cannot make him out; he is so confound- 
edly cool, and so infernally sharp. He might be a shrewd 
man of business, bent on making a fortune, and a good way 
on the road to his object; and yet he’s nothing but a man of 
Ease, of what your good people would call a wretched low 

nd of pleasure too, and is spending the fortune instead.” 

“IT don’t think 80, Stewart,” his wife said, quietly and im- 
pressively. “I don’t think Mr. Deane is spending any very 
considerable portion of his fortune, whatever it may be.” 

Stewart had resumed his walking up and down, but listened 
to her attentively. 

“T regard him as a curious combination of the man of busi- 
ness with the man of pleasure. I don’t know that we have 
ever met exactly the kiod of person before. He is as calcula- 
ting in his pleasures as other men are in their business.” 

I hate the man,” said Routh, with an angry frown and a 
sullen gesture. 

“Tbat’s dangerous, Stewart,” said Harriet. “ You should 
not allow yourself either to hate or to like any ohe in whom 
and anes. If you do the one, it will make you 

tious ; if you do the other, scrupulous. Both are un- 
wise. I do not hate Mr. Deane.” 

“ Fortunately for him, Harry. I think a man will be a 
great deal sater with my hatred than with yours.” 

“ Possibly,” she said, simply, and the slightest smile just 

rted her crimson lips, and showed a momentary gleam of 

er White, small, even teeth. “ But I do not hate him, though ; 
because it is necessary that I should, and I fancy I have found 
out what he really is.” 

“ Have you, by Jove?” interrupted Routh. “Then you've 
done a clever thing, Harriet—clever even for you; for of all 
the close and impenetrable men I ever met, Deane’s the clos- 
est and the hardest. When I'm with him, I always feel as if 
he were trying to do me somehow, and asif he would succeed 
too, though that’s not easy. He’s as mean as a Scotch shop- 
keeper, as covetous as a Jew, as wide awake as a Yankee. 
There’s a coolness and a constant air of suspicion about 
him that drives me mad.” 

“And yet you ought to have been done witb temper and 
with squeamishness long ago,” said Harriet, in a tone of 
quiet conviction. “ How often have you told me, Stewart, 
that to us, in our way of life, every man must be a pu 
pet, prized in proportion to the readiness with which he 
dances to our pulling? What should we care? I am ren- 
dered anxious and uneasy by what you say.” 

She kept silence fora few moments, and then asked him, 
in a chan tone,— 

“Bow does your account with him stand?” 

“ My account !—ab, there’s the rub! He’s so uncommonly 
sharp, that there’s little to be done with him. The fellow’s 
a blackguard—more of a blackguard than I am, I'll swear, 
and as much of a swindler, at least, in his capacity for swin- 
dling. Only 1 dare say he has never had occasion to reduce 
it to practice. And yet there’s a hardly veiled insolence in 
his manner to me, at times, for which I'd like to blow his 
brains out. He tells me, as plainly as if he said it in words, 
that he pays me a commissicn on his pleasures, such as are 
of my procuring, but that he knows toa penny what he in 
tends to pay, and is notto be drawn into paying a penny 
more. 

Harriet sat thoughtful, and the faintest flush just flickered 
on J cheek. “ Who are his associates, when he is not with 
you 

“He keeps that as close as he keeps everything else,” re- 
plied Routh ; “but I have no doubt he makes them come 
cheap, if indeed he does not get a profit out of them.” 

* You are taking my view ot him, Stewart,” said Harriet; 
then she added, “ be has some motive for acting with such 
caution, no doubt; but a flaw may be found in his armour, 
when we think fit to look for it. In the mean time, tell me 
what has set you thinking of him.” 

“ Dallas's affair, Harriet. Iam sorry the poor fellow lost 
his money to him. Hang it, I’m such a bad tellow myself, so 
utterly gone a ‘coon,” (his wife winced, and her pale face 
turned paler,) “that it comes ill from me to say so, and I 
wouldn't, except to you. But I am devilish sorry Deane got 

the chance of cleaning Dallas out. I like the boy ; he’s a stu- 
pid fool, but not half bad, but he didn’t deserve such an ill 
taro of fortune.” 


“ Well,” said Harriet, “ tak i 
you helped ham.” e comfort in remembering that 


She coldly, and evident! - 
ings whlch y gf ots ly was a stranger to the feel 
You don’t care about it, that’s clear,” he remarked. 
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He was standing still now, leaning against the maatel-piece. 
She rose and approached bim. . 4 

“ No, Stewart,” she said, in her calm, sweet voice, which 
rose a little as she went on. “Ido not. I care for nothin 
on earth (and I never look beyond this earth) but you. 
have no interest, no solicitude, for any other creature. I can- 
not feel any, and it is well. Nothing but this would do in my 
case.” . 

She stood aad looked at him with her deep blue eyes, with 
her hands folded before ber, and with a sober seriousness In 
her face confirmatory of the words she had spoken. He 
looked at her until she turned away, dod a keen observer 
might have seen in his face the very slightest expression of 
impatience. ? : ? 

“Shall we go into those accounts now?” said Harriet ; 
“we shall just have time for it, before you go to Flinders’s. 

She sat down, as she spoke, before a well-appointed writing- 
table, and, drawing a japan box towards her, opencd it, ana 
took out a number of papers. Routh took a seat beside her, 
and they were soon deep in calculations which would have 
had littie interest or meaning for a third person, had there 
been one present. By degrees Routh’s face darkened, and 
many times he uttered angry oaths; but though Harriet 
watched him parrowly, and felt in every nerve the annoyance 
under which he was labouring, she preserved her calm 
manner, and went steadily on with her task ; condensing the 
contents of several papers into brief memoranda, carefully 
tearing up the originals, and placing the little heaps methodi- 
cally beside her for consignment to tbe fire. At length 
Routh agaln stood up, and lounged against the mantel-piece. 

“ All these must’be paid, then, Harry ?” he asked as he lighted 
a cigar, and began to smoke sullenly. 2 

“Yes,” she answered, cheertully. “You know, dear, it has 
always been our rule, as it has bitherto constituted our safety, to 
stand well with our tradespeople, and pay tem, at least, punc- 
tually. We have never been so much bebindhand ; and as you 
are about to take a bolder flight than usual, it is doubly neces- 
sary that we should be untrammelled. Fancy Flinders getting 
snubbed by the landlady, or your being arrested for your 
tailor’s bills, at the time when the new Company is coming 
out!” 

“ Hang it! the bills all seem to be mine,” growled Routh. 
“ Where are yours? Haven’t you got any?” ; 

It would have been difficult to induce an unseen witness to 
believe how utterly unscrupulous, remorseless, conscienceless a 
woman Harriet Roath had become, if be had seen the smile with 
which she answered her husband’s half-admiring, half-querulous 
question. 

“ You know, dear, I don’t need much. I have not to keep up 
appearances as you have. You are in the celebrated category 
of those who cannot afford to be anything but well dressed. 
It’s no matter for me, but it’s a matter of business for you.” 

“ Ab! I might have known you'd have some eelf-denying, sen- 
sible reason ready ; but the puzzle to me is, that you always 
are well dressed, By Joye, you're the neatest woman I know, 
and the prettiest!” 

The smile upon her face brightened, but she only shook her 
head, and went on,-- ; 

“ If Dallas does not get the money, or at least some of it, what 
do you propose to do? I don’t know.” 

“Do you think he will get the money, Harry? He told you 
all about it, What are the odds?’ 

“T cannot even guess. All depends’on his mother. If she is 
courageous, and fond of him, she will get for him, even suppos- 
ing her immediate control as small as he believes it to be. If 
she is not courageous, her being fond of him will do very 
little good, and women are mostly cowards,” said Harriet, com- 
posedly. 

* I never calculated much on the chance,” said Routh, “ and 
indeed it would be fuolish to take the money if he got it--in 
that way, at least ; for though I am sorry Deane protited by the 
young fellow, that’s because I hate Deane. It’s all right, for my 
purpose, that Dallas should be indebted as largely as may be to 
me. He’s useful in more ways than one; his connection with 
the press serves our turn, ‘Harry, doesn’t it? 
you work it so well, and give him such judicious hints, such pre- 
cious confidences.” 

(Even such praise as this, the woman’s perverted nature craved 
and prized.) “You won’t need to take the money from him in 
formal payment,” she said, “if that’s what you want to avoid. 
If he returns with him that sum in his pocket, he will not be long 
before he-——” 

A knock at the door interrupted her, and George Dallas en- 
tered the room. 

He looked weary and dispirited, and, before the customary 
greetings had beer exchanged, Routh and Harriet saw that 
failure had been the result of experiment. Iarriet’s eyes sought 
her husband’s face, and read in it the extent of his discomfiture ; 
and the furtive glance she turned on Dallas was full of resens- 
ment. But it found no expression in her voice, as she asked him 
commonplace questions about his journey, and busied herself in 
setting a chair for bim by the fire, putting his hat aside, and 
begging him to take off his overcoat. He complied. As he 
threw the coat on the chair, be said, with a very moderately suc- 
cessful attempt at pleasantry— 

“IT bave come back richer than I went, Mrs. Routh, by that 
elegant garment, and no more.” 

“ Bowled out, eh?” asked Routh, taking the cigar from his 
mouth, and laying it on the mantelpiece. 

“Stumped sir,” replied Dallas. 

Harriet said nothing. 

“ That’s bad, Dallas.” 

“ Very bad, my dear fellow, but very true. 
young man continued, with earnestness, “ I don’t know what to 
do. I don’t, upon my soul! Il +saw my mother—” 

“Yes?” said Harriet, going up to his side, “ Well?” 

“IT saw her, and—and she is unéble to help me; she is, 
indeed, Mrs, Routh,” for a bitter smile was on Harriet’s face, 
turned full upon him, “ She hasn't the means. I never under- 
stood her position until last night, but I understood it then. She 
is” he stopped. All bis better nature forbade his speaking of 
his mother’s position to those people. Her influence, the gentler, 
better influence, was over him still. However transitory it might 
prove, it had not passed yet. Harriet Routh knew as well as be 
did what the impulse was that arrested his speech. 

“ You will tell me all about it yet,” she thought, and not a 
sign of impatience appeared in her face. 

“I—I need not bore you with details,” he went on. “She 
could not give me the money. She made me understand that. 
But she promised to get it for me, in some way or other, if the 
thing is within the reach of possibility, before a month expires. 
[ know she will do it, but I must give her time, if it’s to be forth- 
coming, and you must give me time.” 

“It’s unfortunate, Dallas,” Routh began, in a cold voice, 
“ and, of course, it’s all very well your talking to me about 
giving you time, but bow am J to get it? It’s no good going 
over the old story, you know it as well as I do. There, there,” 
he said, shragging his shoulders, “I must try and get old Sha- 
drach to renew. I suppose we may as well go at once, Dallas.” 
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He left the room, followed by Harriet. 


George Dallas eat over the fire in an attitude of deep dej 
tion. He was sick at heart, and the revulsion of feeling that had 
begun at Poyniogs had not yet ceased. “If I could but be done 
with it all!” he thought. “But I’m in the groove, I’m in the 
groove,” 

“ Come along, George,” said Routh, who seemed more good. 
humoured than before, as be re-entered the room, soberly at 
tired, as became a man going to do business in the City. * Don’t 
be down-hearted ; the old lady will keep her word. Don’t be 
afraid; and, in the mean time, we'll pull through. Put your 
coat on, and come along. You'll give us some dinner, Harriet, 
won't you? And if Deane calls, ask him to join us. He won't,” 
he continued, with a laugh, “ because he believes in tavern din. 
ners, and puts no faith in ours. We're snobs who live in lodg. 
ings, George, you know; but he'll drop in in the evening fast 
enough.” 

The application to Mr. Shadrach proved successful, and George 
Dallas retarned with Stewart Routh to his lodgings. more firmly 
tied to him than ever, by the strong bond of an increased money- 
obligation, 

« Pretty tidy terms, were n't they ?” Routh asked Dallas, when 
he had told Harriet, in answer to her anxious questioning, that 
the “ renewal” had been arranged. 

“Very tidy indeed,” said poor George, ruefully ;“ but, Routh, 
suppose when I do get the money, it’s not enough. What’s to 
be done then ?”’ 

“ Never mind about tien,” said Routh, “ now is the import- 
ant matter. Remember that every then is made of nows, and 
keep your mind easy. That’s philosophy,” as Squeers says. 
“ Your present business is to eat your dinner.” 

Stewart Routh bad thrown off ais low spirits, and bad all but 
succeeded in rousing George Dallas from his. Kindly, convivial, 
only occasionally coarse, he was a dangerously pleasant man at 
all times, and especially so to George Dallas when Harriet was 
present ; for then his coarseuess was entirely laid aside, and her 
tact, humour, intelligence, never failed to please, to animate, and 
to amuse him. The dinner was a very pleasant one, and, before 
it had come to a conclusion, George Dallas began to yield as 
completely as ever to the influence of the man whose enviable 
knowledge of “life” had been the first medium through which 
he had attained it. George had forgotten the renewed bill and 
his late failure for a while, when the mention of Deane’s name 
recalled it to his memory. 

“ Has Deane been here, Harry?” asked Routh. 

‘“‘ No, Stewart, I have been at home all day, but§he has not 
called.” . 

“ Ab—did n’t happen to want me, no doubt.” 

“ Have you seen much of him lately, Routh ?” 
George Dallas. “1 mean, within the last week or two? 
I—while I’ve been keeping out of the way?’ 
nervous laugh. 

“ Poor boy, you have been down on your luck,” said Routh. 
“ Seen much of Deane? O yes; he’s always about—he’s here 
most days, some time in the forenoon.” 

“In the forenoon, is he? Considering the hours he keeps at 
night, that surprises me.”’ 

“It doesn’t surprise me. He’s very strong—has a splendid 
constitution, confound him, and has not given it a shake yet, 
Drink does n't seem to ‘ trouble’ him iu fhe least. 

“He’s an odd fellow,” said George, thoughtfully. ‘“ How 
coolly he won my money, and what a greenhorn I was, to be 
sure! I wonder if he would have lost his own so coolly.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Routh; “‘he’d have been satisfied 
he would make it up out of something else. He és an odd fel- 
low, and a deuced unpleasant fellow, to my m nd.” 

Harriet looked at her husband with a glance of caution. It 
was unlike Routh to dwell on a mere personal feeling, or to let 
so much of his mind be known unnecessarily. He caught the 
glance and understood it, but it oaly angered, without otherwise 
intluencing him. 

“ A low-lived loafer, if there was one,” he went on, “but 
useful in his way, Dallas, Every man has a weakness ; Ais is to 
think himself a first-rate billiard-player, while he is only a 
fourth-rate. A man under such a delusion is sure to lose his 
money to any one who plays better than he does, and I may 
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as well be that man, don’t you see?” 

“I see perfectly,” said George; “but I wish he had been 
equally mistaken in his notions of his card-playing science ; it 
would have made a serious difference to me.” 

“ Never mind, old fellow,” answered Routh ; “ you shall have 
your revenge some day. Finish your wine, and Harriet shall 
give us some music.” 

She did so. She gave them some music, such as very few can 
give—music which combines perfection of art with true natural 
feeling. This woman was a strange anomaly, full of “ treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils,” and yet with music in her soul. 

Rather early George Dallas left the pair, but they sat up late, 
talking earnestly. Things were goiog ill with Stewart Routh, 
Some of his choicest and most promising combinations had failed. 
He had once or twice experienced a not uncommon misfortune 
in the lot of such men as he ;—he had encountered men in his 
own profession who were as clever as himself, and who, favoured 
by circumstances and opportunity, had employed their talents at 
his expense. The swindler had been swindled once or twice, the 
biter had been bitten, aud his temper had not been improved in 
the process. He was about, as Harriet bad said, to take a new 
flight this time, in the direction of operations on the general 
public, and he had formed designs on Mr. Deane, which did not, 
in the increased knowledge he had obtained of that gentleman's 
character, and in the present aspect of affairs, look quite so pro- 
mising as in the early stage of their acquaintance, six weeks be- 
fore. The operations of gentlemen of the Routh fraternity are 
planned and executed with a celerity which seems extraordinary 
to pursuers of the more legitimate branches of industry. 

Routh had not passed many hours in Mr. Deane’s society (they 
had met at a low place of amusement, the honours of which 
Routh was doing to a young Oxonian, full of cash and devoid of 
brains, whom be bad in hand just then), before he had built an 
elaborate scheme upon the slender foundation of that geutle- 
man’s boasted wealth and assumed greenness. His subsequent 
expetieuce had convinced bim of the reality of the first, but had 
shown his mistake as to the last, and gradually his mind, usually 
cool and undaunted, became haunted by an ever-burning desire to 
possess himself of the money forever flaunted before his eyes— 
became haunted, too, by an unreasonable and blind animosity to 
the stranger, who combined profligacy with calculation, unscru- 
palous vice with well regulated economy, and the unbridled in- 
dulgence of bis passions with complete coldnees of heart and 
coolness of temper. Routh had no knowledge of Deane’s real 
position in life, but be had a conviction that it had been, like his 
own, that of a professional swindler, he would have been a dan- 
gerous rival, quite capable of reducing his own occupation and 
his own profits very considerably. Therefore Routh hated him. 

Whea the conference between Routh and Harriet came to a 
conclusion, it left the woman visivly troubled. When Routh had 
been for some time asleep, she still eat by the table, on which 
her elbows rested, ber head on her hands, and the light shining 
on her fair brown hair. There she sat until the fire died out, 
and the late wintry dawn came. She was not unused to such 


watches ; wakefulness was habitual to her. and care had often 
kept her company. But no yigil had ever tried her so much, 
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Her mind was at work, ani suffering. When at length she arose 
from her chair with an impatient shiver, dark circles were round 
her blue eyes, aud her pure waxen complexion looked thick and 
yellow. She lighted a candle, turned the gas out, and went for a 
moment to the window. The cold gray light was beginning to 
steal through the shutter, which she opened wide, and thea 
looked out, She set the candle down, and leaned idly against 
the window. Weariness and restlessness were upon her. The 
street was quite empty, and the bouse opposite looked inexpres- 
sibly gloomy. “ One would think all the people in them were 
dead instead of asleep,” she said, half aloud, as she pulled the 
blind down with a jerk, and turned away. She went slowly up 
stairs to her bedroom, and as she went she murmured— 

“Where will it end? How will it end? It is an awful 
risk !” 

ae 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

Ireland occupied in the sixteenth century a position with- 
out parallel in European history. While the Reformation 
was affecting the whole breadth of society in other nations, 
altering political and social relations, correcting theological 
doctrines, and going hand in hand with literary and scientific 
advancement, the most westera country of Europe, isolated 
for centuries from all the liberalising culture of the Continent, 
and steeped in inconceivable misery and degradation, felt no 
quickening within, not even a sympathetic movement in con- 
nexion with Protestant impulse. Unlike other nations, it had 
no period of religious inquiry, no spiritual insurrection against 
the corrupt formalism of Rome, no Celtic Luther to give 
voice,, direction, and triumph to the principles of a new 
movement. In the utter absence of that rising aud vigorous 
middle class, with its compact force, its self-consistency, and 
its hardihood of character, to which England and Scotland 
owed their reforming activity, the sister country remained a 
stranger to all the new social forces that were then stamping 
themselves upon the expanding civilisation of Britain. The 
Reformation which was imported in the middle of the six- 
teenth century was an entirely foreiga and artificial system, 
which at once arrayed itself against the strong nationalism ot 
the island, and never at any period exhibited that social ex- 
pansiveness which was so much needed for moulding into 
religious unity races so widely different in all their traditions 
and training. The new hierarchy merely displaced the old, 
but proposed to itself no quiet career of diffusion and growth, 
and devised no wise and proper methods for the conversion 
of the native population. Thus it came to pass that the mass 
of the people kept to their old dogmatic pathways, and fol- 
lowed from generation to generation the guidance of the old 
proscribed hierarchy, which still remained the chief political 
and social ageacy in the country—touching the life of the na- 
tion at every point, and binding it together in all its relations ; 
while the new hierarchy, though strongly entrenched behind 
the guardianship of Eoglish law, was confronted at every step 
in countless forins, and found itself spiritually powerless be 
fore the organising and commanding spirit of Rome. 

It is idle now to speculate on what might have been the 
religious an:! political destiny of Ireland-at the present hour, 
ifthe new Protestant Caurch, so amply endowed with the 
spoils of the ancient establishment, had at once devised a bold 
and jideral measure for the education of the natives—for peo- 
ple must be taught to read before they can be taught to think, 
and they must learn to think before they can discern truth 
from error—if she had prosecuted her evangelising work in 
such a spirit as to disarm the exasperation of an oppressed 
people—if she had given them the Scriptures in their own 
tongue, and made the Irish language a vehicle of secular as 
well as religious instruction—if she had placed herself as a 
mediating power between an injured people and their foreign 
rulers, disregarding herselt the odious distinctions of race, 
with a view to their ultimate assimilation—thus, by the crea- 
tion of one law of opinion, drawing the conflicting elements 
of Irish life iato all the beauty and strength of a homogeneous 
national existence. If the Established Church has signally 
and admittedly failed in these various aspects of her respon- 
sible mission, the blame mast, no doubt, largely fall upon 
those statesmen, royal and ministerial, who made her io a 
subject-country the instrument of political exclusion and the 
symbol of a hated domination; who equipped her too for- 
midably for her work, and surrounded her with safeguards 
which incapacitated her from exercising her powers of use- 
fulness ; so that for centuries she was in the condition of King 
James L. in his armour, when he said of himself, “ Now, no- 
body can burt me, and I can hurt nobody.” But we ate far 
from believing that the Irish Churca ,herself has been wholly 
blameless in this mat er, or that she has even now wholly re- 
versed the leading principles oi her ancient ecclesiastical po 
licy. Ifshe had done her duty three hundred years ago, or 
had even shown a disposition in more modern times to recog- 
nise the altered relations of Irish society, to throw her energies 
into national education in a way that the activity and expan- 
siveness of the age so imperatively demanded, and in accord- 
ance with the only plan that was possible in a country reli- 
giously divided, and had ceased to be the political engine of 
a party and the consistent enemy of cvery liberal enactment 
that could raise the Catholic people in the scale of social well- 
being, politicians and journalists would not now be discussing 
the question of her disendowment, and she herself would not 
be lamenting her hard fortune that for thirty years past she 
has been deserted by the Tories, condemned by the Whigs, 
threatened by the Radicals, hated by the Roman Catholics, 
and envied by the Dissenters. 

No doubt, if afair calculationwere made of her advantages and 
disad vantages, as compared with those of her English sister, it 
-would be found that she had a considerable preponderance of 
the latter, though we must ever lament that she seems to have 
possessed at no period suflicient wisdom or courage to turn 
her opportunities to account, or to neutralise the force of 
those unquestionable difficulties which surrounded her from 
her first establisuament. There can be no question that, not- 
withstanding the revived vi.cour of the last thirty years, her 
numerical inferiority is but the sign of her moral weakaess in 
the couatry—a weakness of which she seems to be hardly 
conscious herself, but for which she is really in a very large 
degree responsible. Let us view her present position. This 
weakness has sprung in a measure from her geographical dis- 
tribution. Episcopacy does not lie in a compact dense mass, 
like Presbyterianiem in Ulster, but stretches its meagre and 
starving length over the whole island, appearing here and 
there in a series of detached outposts and unconnected frag- 
ments, while the enveloping mass is intensely Romish. ‘Cpe 
consequence has been tnat, while the active and enterprisi 
Presbyterianism of the North has written its character on the 
broad acres of its peculiar province, and is strong in that pe- 
culiar element of strength—a territorial existence—Episco- 
pacy, wich its far more extended area and its greater tenuity, 
has not only been —_ exposed to the proseiyting inroads ot 
Romanism at a d ill-guarded points, but never has 
been sufficiently strong, at any one point, to give a Protestant 


tone to the community, or to create an atmospbere of Pro- 
testant opinion such as pervades the society of Ulster. The 
social atmosph ere of the South is unmistakeably Catholic; 
that of the North is Presbyterian, for nowhere, out of Scot- 
land itself, is the discharge of religious duty so fully recog- 
nised as a condition of social existence, and nowhere else is 
there a greater amount of active conviction upon religious 
questions. Episcopacy, though strong in the vantage ground 
ot law, with absolute possession of the churches, the univer- 
sity, and the enduwed schools, and though secured, by its ex- 
ternal points of contact with the people, in the command of 
the leading avenues to public office and distinction, has had 
the disadvantage of comprising in its membership that large 
neutral mass which subsists in the composition of all commu- 
nities, and which gives them little or no portion of their form, 
cohesion, or strength. Except in Dablin—and even there to 
a comparatively insignificant extent—it has given no com- 
manding tone to the public morality of the country. The 
Irish Church has also laboured under tbe singular disadvan- 
tage of never having been confronted, except ,in Ulster, by a 
strong and vigorous branch of Protestant Dissent, such as in 
England and Scotland has quickened the zeal and stimulated 
the energies of the Established clergy. The consequence has 
been that, in the three southern provinces, the clergy, contented 
to lead quiet and unimpressive lives,with relaxed vigilance and 
diminished ardour, have been totally unfit to grapple with 
men displaying all that untiring energy and transcendent zeal 
which dist'nguish the Catholic priesthood. Tue Establish- 
ment has never suffered from either disruption or secession, 
such as often gives a powerful impetus to religious communi- 
ties, for the Presbyterians are no more Disseoters trom the 
Cuurch of Ireland than theChurch of Ireland is from them. They 
made no breach or rent in a Church of which they were mem- 
bers, like the Dissenters of England, for they were but a 
branch of the Scottish Establishment. It is almost needless 
to refer for the thousandth time to the odious tithe-system 
which, by making the clergy the reluctant instruments of 
endless litigation and implacable animosities, utterly destroyed 
their moral influence in the community. We all know how 
it often set the duty and the interest of kind-hearted clergy- 
men in opposition to each Other ; so that, as Grattaa tersely 
remarked, “ It made the clergymen’s income to fall with his 
virtues and to rise with his bad qualities, just as it made 
the parishioner to lose by being ingenuous and to save by 
dishonesty.” The clergy trusted to the power of Eogland to 
maintain them in possession of their tithes, and often looked 
upon the people, either as avowad and dangerous enemies 
whom they had grievously wronged, or as semi-savages whom 
it was hopeless to attempt to civilise. The system inflicted 
more injury upon their office than the efforts of all the infidels 
and sectaries ia the kingdom could have done. 

It is equally needless to do more than to allude to the poli- 
tics of the Church, as illustrating the decline of its influence, 
tor it has been unitormly identified with that party in the 
State which deemed it just and politic to deprive an indivi- 
dual of his political rights and constitutional privileges because 
he happened to say mass and believe in purgatory. Ever 
since the time that the whole bench of Irish Bishops vindi- 
cated, as Carte tells us in his Life of Osmond, the tyranny of 
Stratford's administration, the Church has presented the na- 
tural and only rallying-point of the whole Tory feeling of the 
country, and through all the political changes of the last 
thirty-five years, has borne an almost unwavering testimony 
against that course of liberal legislation which has been 
fraught with so much material and moral advantage to the 
kingdom. But nothing contributed so much to her weakness 
as the conduct of her clergy on the Education question. 
Thirty years ago they flung their moral power wantoaly 
away. The Catnolic clergy, as well as the Presbyterians, were 
wise and patriotic enough to discern the advantages of a sys- 
tem which, for breadth and completeness o: organization, for 
the variety and liberality of its appliances, and for the wisdom 
of its provisions for religious instruction in a divided coun- 
try, could hardly be paralleled; while the strange spectacle 
was seen of a bigoted Provesiant clergy, who had, up to that 
period, kept almost the entire education of the country in 
their owa nands, allowiug the best teaching power aad ap- 
pliances of the State to pass over into the hands of their 
greatest enemies. The Nauonal system offered no advantage 
to the Protestant over the Catholic or to the Catholic over 
the Protestant; and as the one party had always been accus- 
tomed to inferiority and the other to ascendency, the priests as 
eagerly accepted as the others angrily repudiated, a system 
which was not based upon a recogn:tioa of superior or excla- 
sive claims. Tae Churchman, however, was only standing 
upon his ancient ecclesiastical policy of allowing no educa- 
tion whatever that was not distinctively Protestant—that is, 
of allowing no education whatever excep! upon conditions 
that the masses of the people would iadignantly repudiate; 
and he would have kept them to this hour ignorant and demo- 
ralised, if the State had not undertaken to do—in the only 
way possible in Ireland—what it ought at least to have at- 
tempted three hundred years ago. 

While we believe that we have not in the slightest degree 
exaggerated in the foregoing statement either the difficulties 
or shortcomings of the {ris Church, let us not be understood 
for a moment to overlook the graufying improvement that 
has taken place within the last tairty years both in the moral 
character of the clergy aud ia the geoeral efficiency of the 
Establishmert. Before that period, nearly one-half of tne 
whole clerical body were non-resideat, absenting themselves 
habitually from their religious du'y chiefly on the ground that 
they had no suitable resideaces, as if suct aa idle excuse ever 
justified a minister of the Gospel, or even a public officer, in 
the neglect of duties for +which he was handsomely remuae- 
rated. At present only 205 incumbeuts— ad they are far too 
many—are non-resident, but their places are supplied by cu- 
rates. It is pleasant to retlect that the old Orange parson, so 
strong in his theological gra iges, has almost gone out of date, 
and that we are no more to be stirred by the edifying ardour 
ot his Protestant vituperation ; for his place is now mostly 
supplied by a person of another type of spiritual power, dis- 
tinguished by the vigour and efficiency of his parochial minis- 
trations, and by the breadth of his social ana Christian sym- 
pathies. The passive, easy miaded men of other days, as 
well as the drinking, fox-hunting, and sporting clergy, have 
undoubtedly disappeared with tne long ages of their guilty 
neglect ; and the Church of Ireland is strong, especially in the 
towns, ia Zealous and energetic men, popular in the style of 
their public addresses, incessant in pastoral visitation, pater- 
nal in their care of the poor, ani pursuing, under all the dis- 


ng | advactages of a bad system, the education of the young. The 


country districts, however, still lag far behind the towns. As 
a class, the Lrish clergy cannot be suid to be conversant with 
the higher and riper scholarshipjof the day; they have given 
no impulse to theological thought; and they are undoubtedly 
far behind their Eoglish brethren in the reception of new and 
liberal ideas, and in turning to account the latest results of 





criticism and pbysical science. They are evideatiy beat upon 





throwing all their energies into purely parochial work; and, 
perhaps, for the present, they are better employed in this 
sphere then in pursuing speculations which, if pushed to ex- 
cess, might rather weaken, discrerit, and divide them. The 
increase of churches and clergy of late years is in itself an 
indisputable evidence of the aggressive zeal and strenuous ac- 
tivity of the Establishment, even though, as the Voluntaries re- 
mark, the churches have been built out of a new appropria- 
tion of ecclesiastical property. But it must be remembered 
that this revived vitality has only come at a time when the 
great Romish adversary, strong already in numbers and in 
position, has been likewise extending his lines and taking up 
tresh positions of strength. We desire to see Irish Protestant- 
ism no longer an artificial ins itution, a dry and lifeless trank 
thrust into the ground and sustained by external and artificial 
props, but a real living tree drawing its sustenance natarally 
from the soil; and therefore it is that we are compelled to 
raise a voice of protest agaiust the continuance of the E:tab- 
lishment in its preseat external proportions and in its exist- 
ing relations to the great mass of the Irish peop’. 
* 


It will not, surely, be argued that if the 600,000 Churchmen 
in Ireland should, in the course of one or two generatious, 
dwindle down to 600 or to 60, the temporalities are not to be 
touched. Civilisation knows nothing of irrevocable laws 
which would become an intolerable evil to all parties from 
the constantly shifting attitude of human affairs, Parliament 
has again and again abolished in one generation what it had 
established in another, and to question its right to make ne- 
cessary and useful changes is to bind over the present irrevo- 
cably to the past in a “ Mezentian coupling ot life and death,” 
which is simply moastrous, and to put an end to ali possibili- 
ty of future progress. The Act of Union has not debarred us 
from modifying or removing other things which it prescribed 
as essential articles; for all compacts of this nature are only 
obligatory so long as the contracting parties do not thiak 
proper to modify or anaoul taem. We kaow that heritable 
jurisdiction in Scotland was secured to the owners by the 
Act of Union in 1707, but abolished forty years afterwards in 
the very tecth of this arrangement, and to the evident pro- 
motion of the public good. ‘he Act of Uaion, therefore, 
cannot prevent Parliament from remodelling the Lrish Church, 
or adopting such reforms as the interests of religion or of the 
country at large seem imperatively todemand. We are also 
reminded of the Coronation Vath of the Queen, which biads 
her to maintain for ever the integrity of une Lrish Establish- 
ment. The Sovereiga binds herself to preserve the Constitu- 
tion; that is, she is not by any separate act of her own to in- 
fringe upon it, or make herself a party to illegal charges, but 
to give effec’ to the constitutional decision of the Lords and 
Commons. George III. persisted till his death in opposing 
all liberal legislation oa behalf of the Catholics from a nar- 
row and erroneous interpretation of his Coronation Oath ; 
though his Protestant Majesty had no scruple in undertaking 
an obligation of an exactly cuntrary nature in Corsica, when 
he swore to observe the constitution which made the Roman Ca- 
tholic the only natioual religion of that islaad. The science of 
constitutional government is too well understood in these days 
for us to expect a recurrence of such royal blunders. There 
is nothing, therefore, in the obligation undertaken by the So- 
vereigo inconsistent with her proper assent to any measure of 
ecclesiastical retorm, of adjustmeat or reduction of rey- 
enues, or even of absolute disendowment, which Parliament 
in its combined wisdom may enact. 

We cannot see the force of the argument that the reform or 
even the disendowment of the Church would be fatal to the 
stability of the British rule in Ireland, though impassioned 
orators speak of that event as the easiest way of opening a 
defile through which the enemies of the Constitution will fiad 
their way to the heart of the citadel. We are strongly dis- 
posed vo believe that the army, and not the Church, has been 
for three centuries the mainstay of British rule in the sister- 
country; that the Church otien endangered its stability by 
keeping up in the Roman Catholic mind a constant irritation 
against the State, which not only tolerated but supported such 
au obnoxious institution; and that but for the army, the 
clergy would bave had great difliculty in getting their tithes 
or tae landlords their rcnts. It will be hard, too, to convince 
the Protestants of Britain that the disendowment of the 
Cuurch, as some strongly affirm, will be the virtual extinction 
of Protestantism in the country. Lt would certainly be a very 
serious thing to weaken, not to speak of subverting, the Pro- 
testant religion, in presence of asystem which has, of late 
years, shown such increased vigour ia ~ the prevalent modes 
of propagandism and proselytism. But we have always 
learned to believe that the efliciency of a Church to grappie 
with systems of error and maintain its own position depended, 
not on its political incorporation, but On the learning, piety, 
and faithfulness of its clergy. Taose who employ this argu- 
ment must surely entertain a very low idea of the Irish 
Church as & spiritual institution and of its hold upon the 
sympathies of half a million Protestants, including the 
wealthiest members of the community. The Irish Dissenters 
would laugh to scorn the idea of Episcopal disendowment 
paving the way to the fiaal and territorial supremacy of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Oae clergyman gives Dissenters a six 
months’ lease of existence after the removal of the Church. 
But when we consider that the Northern Presbyterians, who 
constitute nearly one-half of the whole Protestaatism of the 
country, bave held their ground for two centuries, in spite of 
High Church opposition aad political exclusion, and that they 
present at this hour a far more compact and solid front than 
their brethren of the Establisnment to the disciplined unity 
of Romanism; that the preservation of Episcopacy in large 
districts of the South has beea mainly owing to the unweary- 
ing labours uf the Methodists ; and that the Church of Rome 
bas increased its membership and gathered its recruits, high 
aod low, not from the ranks of Nonconformity, but from the 
Church of Ireland itself; it displays no ordinary assurance on 
the part of clerical pamphleteers to represent the Establisb- 
ment as the bulwark of religious freedom. We entertain no 
such cowardly fears for the stability of Protestantism ia Ireland ; 
for its revived vigour, its nascent evangelism, and ils growing 
adaptation to the altered circumstances of the country, are 
the surest and best guarantees of its permanence. It has been 
affirmed that the Episcopalians could not support their own 
clergy without external aid, as the great mass of the humbler 
class of Protestants belong to their communion, They have 
no doubt been taunted by the English Volunotaries for their 
want of spirit and liberality, a8 contrasted with the liberal 
and independent support of the Dissenting ministers. The 
Voluntaries, however, may well spare their taunts till they 
leave their Icish brethren entirely o their own shifts. iis a 
tact, which bas been often overlooked on both sides, that the 
25 Independent ministers of Ireland receive no less than be- 
tween tnree and four thousand pounds annually from the 
English Independent body to augment the insufficient stipend 





they extract trom their 5,062 adherents; that tne 25 Bapuse 
ministers received between two and three thousand pounds, ip 
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addition to the meagre allowance of their 4,165 adherents; 
that the Wesleyan Methodists, with their 169 ministers, derive 
£1,500 annually from the English Conference; and that the 
Primitive Methodists, with their 81 ministers, obtain a yearly 
sum of £700 from England and Scotland. We make no ac- 
count of the smaller bodies of Presbyterians who receive no 
external aid from any «arter, for their ministers mainly sub- 
sist by agriculture aud keeping grammar-schools, and are, 
after all, insufficiently supported. It is impossible to overlook 
the weight of the following considerations that might be fairly 
advanced on the otber side :—first, that a mere redistribution 
or even reduction of the present revenues of the Establishment 
—judging by past precedent—will not diminish, but rather 
increase its efficiency ; secondly, that even in case of a total 
disendowment, the clergy have nine-tenths of all the wealthy 
landed proprietors, and more than halt of the professional 
classes on their side; thirdly, that there is nothing to hinder 
English Churchmen, who already subscribe £40,000 annually 
for the support of Irish Church Missions, from subscribing as 
liberally for ministerial sustentation ; and lastly, that, as the 
rights of all existing incumbents would be sacredly respected, 
the disendowment would thus become so gradual in its ope- 
ration, that, at the end of thirty years, with an improved agri- 
culture, an extended commerce, growing manufactures, and 
a diminished population, the Church of Ireland, in common 
with the other denominations, would be fully able to make a 
respectable and independent provision for its own clergy.— 
—Kidinburgh Review. 





eerie 
MONUMENTS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The earliest examples of sculpture in the Abbey Church of 
Westminster—and they are believed to be the oldest monu- 
ments in England—are seen on some tomb or grave stones in 
the east cloister. They are of abbots of the church. 
these is said to be of Vitalis, who died about 1082. Two 
others are of Crispinus, about 1114, and Laurentius, who died 
towards the end of that century. The effigies of these digni- 
taries, carved on grave-stones, are represented in their robes. 
That of Vitalis has a mitre on his head, and in one hand are 
the remains of a pastoral staff. The execution of these works 
is extremely rude, and the relief very flat. They possess con- 
siderable antiquarian interest, but they offer nu peculiarities to 
arrest the attention of the lover of art. 

It may be observed here, that all the earlier monuments in 
which effigies appear are of ecclesiastics. This may, at first, 
appear strange, when it would seem to be so much more 
natural aud fitting that crowned heads, kings and queens, 
princes, or great nobles and knights, warriors and statesmen, 
should be so honoured, and not that such distinction should 
have been exclusively conferred on the clergy. But here is 
seen one of the great uses of{monumental art, when it it exer- 


cised under a real and true impulse; it shows the character of 


itsage. The earliest Christian art, resembling in this impulse 
all the early monumental sculpture that exists, was employed 
exclusively in illustrating subjects of religious interest; and 
when applied as decoration on the tombs of holy persons or 
martyrs—prior to the representation of the deceased in an 
effigy—the subjects of the designs, whether paintings or 
scuipture, were always taken from Scripture or from some 
sacred tradition. The character of the art was rude, and 
examples often occur of the pagan subjects of the debased 


Roman schools being adapted to Christian illustration—a new | 


meaning being given them to fit them for this appropriation ; 
but, however expressed, the motive was undoubtedly religious 
and such decoration was felt to be the only proper accessory 
on the tombs of departed Christians. At first no personal or 
secular element was prominently put forth in such works. 

The cause of a change in this treatment as applied to 
monuments is not difficult of explanation. 

In the eleventh century, the period when the effigy of the 
eceased was first introduced, the Church exercised very 
great power, not only spiritual, but political. lis dignitaries 
held many of the highest offices of State, and the clergy 
generally occupied the influential position to which their edu- 
cation and attainments—great indeed, compared with thn uni- 
versal ignorance of the laity of all ranks—justly entitled them. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the most eminent 


of its members sbould, on their decease, receive marks of 


honour at the hands of their brethren, especially, too, when 
these could be conferred upon them in the very edifices in 
which they had held the highest offices. There was, also, a 
great esprit de corps in the members of each foundation. Such 
memorials testified, in the tirst place, to the, importance of the 
religious house, while the tomb of its bishop or abbot attracted 


attention, invited the devotion of the pious, and procured for | 


the church itself many substantial advantages in the way of 
privileges and offerings from all classes of persons who fre- 
quented them, according to their position and means. It 
must also be borne in mind that a)! religious edifices were en- 
tirely and exclusively under the guardianship of the clergy. 
Eeciesiastics alone controlled everything connected with tne 
arrangements within the building. In some societies, it is 
well known, their own members were competent to act as 
architects, painters, and carvers, and often were the sole artists 
employed in the design and the decoration of the church, or 
monastery, or whatever it might be. It follows from this that, 
in ¢recting monuments of especial honour, the members or 
chapters of a religious house would, naturally, first pay this 
mark of distinction to one of their own body; and thus the 
bishop or abbot, or other high dignitary connected with the 
particular church would, when the practice of personal repre- 
sentation came into fashion, have his eftigy placed over his 
grave. For ahundred years and more this character of tomb- 
monument seems to have prevailed. Thereis not an instance 
of even a royal effigy during this period, the first regal monu- 
ment which is found in England so treated, being that of King 
Joho, in Worcester Cathedral. Its date is probably early in 
the thirteenth century, as Jobn died in 1216. 

Though the previous strictly religious character of monu- 
mental sculpture, admitting only Scripture or sacred subjects 
in the accessories, was, a8 has been shown, invaded when the 
efiigy of the deceased was represented, there still was a so- 
lemnity and repose in the design of such works peculiarly 
appropriate to their place in a church, and to the intention of 
the memorial. The figure was represented recumbent, as 
though extended on his deathbed. Habited usually in the 
full costume of his rank, with his crozier or pastoral staff by 
his side, the chalice in his hand, or sometimes with the hands 
in the action of prayer, the bishop or abbot, or whatever his 
litle, appeared simply as the dead or dying Christian priest. 

\ was a record, a memorial of the individual—no more. 
There was no ostentatious display of worldly distinction 
and titles; no vain, boasting epitaph. The name only—and 
fometimes boteven that—with a date, was inscribed round 
the margin of the stone, and this was followed, occasionally, 
by a simple petition tor divine mercy, or asking the prayers 
ot the passers by. 


The principle which is so conspicuously exhibited in these 


One of 


earlier works continued to influence monumental design 
when, subsequently, such memorials ceased to be confined to 
the clergy, and were erected to the noble and distinguished 
among the laity. The recumbent effigy of the deceased sur- 
mounted the tomb. The attitude was still extremely simple, 
and in perfect repose, excepting when the slight action of the 
hands, raised on the breast in prayer, showed how the depart- 
ing spirit was occupied in its last earthly moments. Whether 
the figure was that of a prince, knight, or lady, it was dressed 
in the costume of the day; and it vives great antiquarian in- 
terest to these monuments to have the assurance that the effi- 
gies on them really represent the individuals whom they re- 
cord in the dresses worn at their respective dates. In a num- 
ber of instances in which tombs have been opened, the cos- 
tume in which the deceased was buried has been found to 
correspond with that given to the sculptured figure. The 
monument before alluded to of King John, at Worcester, was 
examined late in the last century, and, allowing for the 
changes consequent upon its great age, the dress in which the 
body was entombed was clearly identical in its forms with 
that sculptured in the effigy. 

The first regal monument in Westminster Abbey, in point of 
date, and having an efligy on it, is that of the founder of the 
present edifice, Henry IIIl., who died in 12723. The tomb 
was erected a few years later by his son and successor, King 
Edward Il. The king is represented recumbent, crowned, 
habited in royal costume, with a mantle reaching to the feet. 
The head, with its crown of jleur de lis, rests on two small 
pillows. ‘Two long curls of hair fall from under this coronet ; 
and the face, which appears small and delicate, and is, no 
doubt, a portrait, has a beard and moustaches. The action 
of the hands suggests that the figure may originally have 
held some object, probably sceptres, no longer remaining. 
The feet have shoes on them, enriched with a running pattern 
of diaper gilt. As late as 1681 there was a lion against which 
the feet rested. This has disappeared, as well as some archi- 
tectural decoration over the tomb. ‘The material of this ex- 
tremely interesting statue is bronze; and it is said, by Wal- 
pole, who does not, however, mention his authority, that it 
was considered the first example of metal casting in England. 
Both the statue and the table beneath are richly gilt, but the 
hard coating of dirt that has been suffered to accumulate over 
il entirely conceals this decoration. The latter is diapered 
with lozenges, each inclosing a lion passant guardant: this 
design may be plainly distinguished near the piliows. There 
is great dignity in the simple pose of this statue, and the 
drapery is very gracefully composed, The workmanship and 
materials throughout are remarkable. The panels at the sides 
of the tomb are of polished porphyry, surrounded by a border 
or framework of mosaic, with gilding and coloured stones. At 
each corner there are twisted columns, similarly enriched 
with variously coloured marbles. The lower portion, or base 
of the monument, still exhibits the signs of its former lavish 
enrichment, io its lozenges of green jasper, and the remains 
of elaborate ornamental carving. It is said that Edward bad 
the precious stones employed ia its decoration brought from 
France in 1281. 

There is a peculiarity in the base of this tomb, which is 
worthy of remark. On the south side—that within the chapel 
—there are three sunk compartments. The centre one has a 
pediment supported by pilasters, with an architrave. The 
| side recesses have trefoil heads. Lt is supposed that these re- 











| cesses were used as “ambries’’ or lockers, in which sacred 
vestments or ather objects, and possibly relics, were kept. 
At the back of each is a cross in mosaic. Lt will be observed 
that the style of architecture exhibited in this work is of a 
very mixed character, and is highly suggestive of a foreign 
origin. Itis known that one Pietro Cavalini was employed 
in the execution of this tomb, as well as that of Queen Elea- 
nor, and it is not improbable that this may fully account for 
the non-Gothic treatment of the architecture of the design. 
The immediately adjoining tomb, also, in the Chapel of the 
Contessor merits attention for the extraordinary elegance and 
beauty displayed in some of its details, It is that of Eleanor, 
the wife of Edward 1. Shedied in 1291. The figure is re- 
cumbent, habited in the royal costume. The hands are de- 
signed with the utmost grace, and there is a calm, gentle 
expression in the face, which is extremely touching. There 
has been a question as to the authorship of this very beauti- 
ful work, as well as the monument aad statue of Henry ILL, 
and a patriotic desire has been shown to attribute them to na- 
tive artists; but others, and Flaxman among the number, 
think that foreign scalpvors were employed here on many of 
the works, and that the name of Torell, goldsmith, which oc- 
| curs in a document of the time should be Torelli. It may be 
so, but the expression “ goldsmith” may refer to the gilding of 
the bronze figure, and this may have been done by an Eag- 
lishmen. The best argument tor believing that foreign artisis 
were employed in the more important paris of these designs, 
especially in the figures, is in the general inferiority of those 
decorative portions which would necessarily be executed by 
such workmen as could commonly and easily be found in this 
country ; and the mention of Pietro Cavalini in a contempo- 
rary work gives strength to this opinion. This is a subject of 
very great interest to Englishmen, bat it is not possible at this 
time to give it the consideration due to it. The occurrence of 
unquestionably English names in the documents connected 
with public works proves the existence of native artists ; and 
it is natural that art-historians should endeavour to show that 
some of the most interesting works of art were produced by 
native sculptors. In some of these, as at Wells, there cer- 
tainly is no appearance of foreign interference. Tey are as 
original in style as they are rude in execution. 
The next monuments especially worthy of remark for their 
| sculpture, are is memory of King Sdward IIL, his Queen 
| Philippa, and two of their children. ‘This king died in 1377. 
The royal effigy, of bronze, lies on a table of the same metal, 
ané the whole has been richly gilt. In this statue there is 
jevidence of great care in the portraiture of the deceased 
monarch. The tace is long, and there is a remarkable fall in 
the lower lip. The hair 1s also, doubtless, represented as 
worn by the king. It is long and slightly curling, and the 
beard is ample and flowing. Altogether it is an interesting 
example of attention to nature, in transmitting the likeneas to 
posterity of one of England’s greatest sovereigns. There 
are at the same time tose convextionalisms of treatment 
which, while they give its character to Gothic art, remove the 
works out of the category of really good sculpture. The long 
drapery in which the king is habiie., though extending to the 
feet, shows a want of truthfulness in the disposition or fall of 
the folds. They are composed, in straight parallel lines, as if 
the figure were standing. Among the careful details the shoes 
are ‘rights and lefis,” erroneously believed to be a very mo- 
dern fashion of shoemaking. This tomb has suffered greatly 
from age, neglect, and no doubt intentional illusage. Much 
of its enrichment bas disappe»red, and many of the numerous 
small statues that decorated the tomb have beer stolen. Some 
of these representing the sons and daughters of Kdward were 

















in solid brass gilt. 


The tomb of Queen Philippa, the consort of Edward IIL, 
still shows proofs of its former magnificence, though itis one 
of the most injured of the monuments in the Abbey. The 
effigy of this princess happily remains in a condition to afford 
a good idea of her person, as well as of the art of the day, 
The portrait is evidently carefully stadied, and the sculptor 
who was able to give so much natural character in the treat- 
ment of the details was no mean practitioner. Such a work 
proves that there were artists of widely different schools em. 
ployed in these productions, though it will be seen they were 
still under the influence of a peculiar mode or style which 
makes all, even the best, of Gothic sculpture. The costume of 
this effigy gives great antiquarian value to this monument of 
Queen Philippa. There is a small tomb of Petworth marble 
in the chapel of St. Edmund which may here be noticed, on 
which repose two very small alabaster figures of children of 
the above king and queen. They represent William of Wind- 
sor and Blanche. This interesting memorial of these young 
persons stands near the tine monument of John of Eltham. It 
has been much damaged, and the feet cut off. The costume 
of both is characteristic. The prince had flowing hair, with a 
fillet; the princess, who died in 1340, a raised or horn head- 
dress, now broken. In these personal monuments, if they may 
be so called, from having the figure of the deceased upon the 
tomb, the effigy constitutes the chief interest of the sculpture. 
But small accessorial figures were introduced, either as attend- 
ant angels or statues of the apostles, saints, or other persons 
to enrich the sides of the tomb or the architecture connected 
with it. The angels appear ministering, sometimes at the 
head of the figure, on each side of the pillow, sometimes at 
the feet. They usually are represented kneeling, aud holding 
the chalice, or as thuriferi, throwing incense from censers, 
They are less frequently seen at the feet, where either a lion 
or a dog, sometimes both, couchant, are made to support the 
feet of the effigy. With respect to technical treatment, consi- 
derable improvement will here be observed in the graceful 
manner in which certain details are represented. The hands 
of the figures are frequently of great beauty, and the draperies 
are most carefully studied. They are large and broad in their 
masses, varied in design, yet remarkable for simplicity; and 
where action or movement is to be shown, as in flying or float- 
ing angels, the proper character is most admirably expressed, 
Of course there is no display of the nude figure; and where 
any indication of it appears, there is evidence of the usual 
absence of knowledge of the human form. 

———_—__—- 
FRANCIS JOSEPH I. 

If there be a Sovereign in Europe whose career is envied by 
humbler men it surely cannot be the career of Francis Joseph 
1. Keeping his thirty-sixth birthday last Saturday, he could 
look back upon what? A reign of seventeen years as 4 
mighty potentate, nearly every year of that long period being 
marked by seme disaster, and not one marked by a genuine 
success. Ifthe gods look kindly down upon a brave man 
struggling with adversity, their most encouraging smiles must 
fall upon the head of this descendant of the Kuisers. It has 
been bis bard fate that the accumulating bills of huadreds of 
years fell due in his time, and that he has been called upon to 
pay, under penalties, the debts incurred by his House to hu- 
manity. He could not pay, and execution has at length fol- 
lowed judgment given long ago, execution in part, not alto- 
gether, for there has not yet been a receipt in full. Italy and 
Germany have got something of what was owed, not all; but 
Hungary, so cruelly used, and Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, the 
mavy races in the valleys of the Danube, those have yet to 
be paid. It has been very hard on Francis Joseph, but the 
sins of the fatuers shall be visited on the children, even unto 
the third and fourth generation. Nothing in Holy Writ, 
alas! or out of it, is truer. 

Look back a moment through that vista of seventeen years. 
What changes have occurred in Europe since, on the same 
day in 1848, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was declared elected 
President of the French Republic and Francis Joseph was 
proclaimed Emperor of Austria. It isa famous date in con- 
temporary history. How different have been the careers of 
the two men; how closely they are linked together ; what 
favours has Fortune showered down upon the middle-aged 
gentleman who faced a convulsed nation and a suspicious 
world as President, and how she has frowned upon the youth 
who leit Lis Jesuit tutors to ascend the throne of Radoiph of 
Hapsburg at a moment when his empire was in the throes of 
arevoluuon? Victory, glory, power, prosperity have lighted 
up the path of one for seventeen years. Deteat, weakness, 
disaster, have beset the fooisteps of the other. We are told 
not to account any man happy or prosperous until he is dead. 
The future may differ from the past. ‘The closing years of 
oue Sovereign may be calm and prosperous, those of the other 
may be troubled aad full of sorrows. But nothing that is to 
come after can blot out those seventeen years, teeming with 
memorable deeds and mighty changes, that look like the fore- 
runners of doom. 

it was the fate of Francis Joseph to be educated by the Je- 
suits and by his mother, the Archduchess Sophia, and they 
brought him up in the bad traditions of his House and the 
worse traditions of the Court of Rome. Worse schooling 
could not fall to the lotof man. For this young prince could 
| not have been taught to look up to the enlighteued princes ot 
|his House, but rather to the darker sort, who were practised 
| slike in temporal and spiritual tyranny. He came out of the 
nursery to ascend a throne, and found his subjects in revolt 








on all sides. The Italians had been defeated and Lombardy 
| recovered, but Venice held out against the Austrians and 

Rome against the French. In Hungary, however, Austria had 
been worsted, and at the, very outset of his reign this young 
| Emperor had to call in to his aid the arms of Russia, willing- 
| ly lent him by the Sovereign who at that time overshadowed 
peng = ana Eastern Europe. By Russian canuon and bayo- 

nets the gallant Hungarians were overthrown. The victors 
| stained their victory by crimes which find no equal in the an- 
| nals of Hungary except in the period of religious persecution. 
But punishment followed swiflly enough. When the swords 
of the Hungarians were required in 1859 and 1866 they were 
not to be had. Hungary was deaf to the appeals of one who 
is not her legal king, and whose servants in 1849, he assent: 
ing, were guilty of the foulest murder. He was young, inex- 
perienced, fresh from the hands of bad teachers, surrounded 
by worse counsellors, or he would never have taken his or- 
ders from a Russian General, and commanded Russiavs 
against even revolted Hungarians. The potent arm of Nicho- 
ius struck down his enemies and planted him firmly on bis 
throne, and he was grateful, and not ashamed. Let no lowly 





clowa blush for his humble ignorance. What must the moral 
training and intellectual insight of that man have been who 
could submit to be saved thus, and not die of humiliation. 

After the bloody ending of the Hungarian war, Nicholas 
was more powerful than ever. Th@Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Prussia were his vassals, and all the little Kings 
sat at his footstool, grateful for crumbs of fayour. The rival 
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German Houses quarrelled about the worthless Elector of 
Hesse, and were going to fight, but grounded arms when 
Nicholas uttered his order. The sole consolation of Francis 
Joseph was that his faithful old soldier had beaten Charles 
Albert at Novara, that Venice had surrendered, and that the 
Prince President of France had captured Rome. The huge 
composite empire was complete again. Austria was still a 
Great Power. She presided over the German Diet again, and 
kept up the semblance of Imperial sway. She stretched her 
iron fingers over Italy, and save in Piedmont and Rome was 
absolute mistress from Spartivento to the snowy ridges of the 
Alps. But in 1853 the Emperor, still only three-and-twenty, 
was reminded, as he gazed from the ramparts of Vienna, that 
he had Hungarian subjects, when Lebeney tried to take his 
Jife, and failing, paid the forfeit of his own. Few Sovereigns 
ot our time have been nearer a violent death, for the assassin’s 
knife struck the sacred person of the Emperor. 

So far the poor Emperor had met with little save mortifi- 
cation. Now atime had come when it seemed that his em 
pire might resume her old place. The man who had begun 


the race of kingship with him as President had blossomed in- | jewellery of opulence. 
to an Emperor, and, troubling the East, had roused the wrath | and the pillory would be too good a fate for the deliberate 

Austria began again to play a lead-| dunces or reckless tradesmen who write or edit them. They 
Her capital was the haunt of plenipotentiaries, her | deceive the unwary by their garish exterior, just as do the 


of the mighty Nicholas. 
ing part. 
Cabinet the seat of guasi-mediation. But here, again, the fate 
of Francis Joseph was a hard one. He was obliged to lift his 
hand against the Sovereign who in a moment of supreme 
peril had supported his throne. It was Austria who made it 
possible for the Allies to invade the Crimea, and when peace 
was made it was France, and not Austria, who was forgiven, 
and Francis Joseph was humiliated in his own eyes, when he 
saw an Italian sitting in an European council beside his own 
plenipotentiary, compelled to listen to a statement of Italian 
wrongs, and read at the foot of the treaty the name of Cavour. 
Nicholas was dead, but Alexander survived. Another Na- 
poleon had arisen to be the enemy of the House of Austria, 
and the weight of Russian influence being litted off Germany, 
Prussia, little regarded then, was prepared to make good her 
claims as the first of German powers. 

The years rolled on, and Austria remained besotted in 
absolutism. Nay, the Emperor signed a Concordat with 
Rome, which showed that he was still the mere pupil of the 
Jesuits. Dangers were gathering, and he fortified himself with 
the blunted arms of an obsolete armoury. He cast his lot with 
the old, when his rivals were allying themselves with the new. 
The storm burst. True to the policy of the first Napoleon, 
the third of that name had resolved to disintegrate the Aus- 
trian Empire; he answered the assaults on Piedmont by pour- 
ing the legions of France into the valley of the Po, and two 
battles brought the Emperor Francis Joseph to his feet. In 
less than two montbs Austrian influence in Italy was destroyed, 
and Austrian power alone held Venetia chained to the empire. 
Fate was hard upon Francis Joseph, but adversity told upon 
his sad mind. He was persuaded to bestow a sort of constitu- 
tion on his people, and to make overtures to the Hungarians. 
Again it was his lot to be disappointed. His constitution 
would not march; the Hungarians demanded rights, and 
would not put up with gifts. Moreover, Francis Joseph had 
the mortification to see his brother quit him for a throne set 
up in Mexico by the Emperor of the French. The thin mind 
ot the Emperor working in this perturbed element saw no 
way out of it, but still be persevered. If he could not recon 
cile Hungary he could tax her, and if he could not conciliate 
he could torture the Venetians. It is the fate of this unfortc- 
nate man never to see the facts as they are, and consequently 
all his good intentions yield him but ashes. And the reason 
seems to be that not only was he ill-nurtured, but that his 
mind was made narrow and his intellectual sight dim. Thus, 
when it was plainly visible that Prussia, under the guidance of 
Count von Bismark, was determined to enter the lists with the 
Emperor for the headship of Germany, instead of setting his 
own house in order and appealing to German sentiment on 
German ground—unity—he brought forward an amended act 
of confederation which suited only the Princes, and saw it 
fall stillborn before the polite veto of King William. Frust- 
rated by the Hungarians, hated by the Italians, beaten by 
France, he was now solemnly pooh-poohed by Prussia on his 
very hearth, and advised to seek the natural centre of gravity 
of his empire—Buda, Yet when the Schleswig-Holstein dis- 
pute rose up for settlement, with the best intentions of sparing 
bloodshed the Emperor abandoned Germany, and acting as an 
independent sovereign, allied himself with Prussia, and became 
her tool. What an immense distance separates the scene in 
the Hail of the Romer in Frankfort three years ago from the 
scene at Bad Gastein last year, yet how much wider is the gulf 
between Gastein and Nikolsburg? 

And so it has befallen that, stiffly as he has stood up again 
after every reverse, this Emperor has been doomed to un- 
mitigated misfortune. He began as President of Germany ; 
he is now excluded from the Germanic Confederation. He 
began as virtual lord of Italy ; now, sa7ve for a time, he owns 
and holds not a foot of her soil. He began by harrying 
Hungary with fire and sword and killing in cold blood her 
noblest sons ; and he finds Hungary unreconciled, and able to 
dictate terms to him. He strove to be the head of Germany ; 
he is now almost a dependent on France. No Sovereign in 
Europe can show the world a more dramatic and sad career, 
the spectacle of a ruler who fails in everything because, in 
every supreme moment, perhaps every moment of his life, he 
is out of harmony with the facts, Looking at his dignified 
bearing in adversity and his desire to do right, let us pity 
rather than condemn. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay,” 
saith the Lord. 


——__——_—— 
BOOK-MAKING A.D. 1866. 


Critics of the severe order are disposed to fling aside four 
in every five of the books that come before them, when they 
have reached the welcome /inis, wit the remark of the pre- 
cocious youth who, on having mastered the alphabet, is said 
to have expressed a doubt whether after all it was worth 
while to endure so much in learning solittle. A dreary sense 
of the profitless character of a large part of current literature 
overcomes them. But it must be admitted that if the absence 
of originality among the minor authors of the day be “ con- 
spicuous,”’ the printer and paper-maker surpass all their pre- 
vious achievements. As much cannot be said, perhaps, for 
the binders of books, who 


descript variety of gaudy and flimsy coverings, expressed in 
fancy, with an occasional exception of the mock solid order, 
bevilled on the edges and otherwise dandified. The typogra- 
pher’s is the most striking advance—a great stride forward, 
accomplished within a period of leas than twenty years. A 
workman is he of rare skill, better entitled now for his art’s 
sake to the style of “ gentleman,” which he anciently claimed, 
and to the sword accompanying, thap at any period in the 
history of publishing. His “ letter” quaint of cut and curious 
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Fourth, Let Canada and the maritime colonies form a con- 
federation under British protection. 

Fifth, Let Canada and the maritime provinces consolidate 
into one State. 

Sixth, Let the whole of British America enter into a confe- 
deration stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Seventh, Let the whole of British America be consolidated 
into one State or Empire, and not confederated. 

* * 








in ingenious diversity; his elegant adjustments of :esthetically 
contrasted ‘‘ founts,” his grotesque or graceful chapter head- 
ings, his borderings, and initial capitals that indicate a whole 
volume of love, or wit, or satire, give him a clear right to 
repudiate kinship with mere mechanical employments, and 
to assume the post and pretensions of the artist. With the 
photographer and the producer of chromos he divides the 
credit of those handsome editions which eclipse all the adorn- 
ments of drawing room tables. The paper maker ministers 
to these successes by that pure mellow toned material so 
agreeable to the eye, which almost makes dull instructors 
respectable and poor wits amusing. If trath must be told, 
however, the labours of the modern Caxtons and their sate)- 
lites are most commendable when they do their chastest en- 
deavour to reproduce the standard works that are for all 
time—the poets, sages, humourists, and wizards of the fiction 
world—in a dress that heightens their charms. It is a pros- 
titution of art when senseless prose, unmelodious and mean- 
ingless song, are luxuriously offered to the public on paper, 
thick, creamy, aristocratic, with high-bred margin, and all the 
Arrant impostures are these books, 
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Taking the whole of these seven courses under review, all 
of them, except the fourth and a portion of the second, may 
be dismissed from notice either as impracticable or premature. 
It is obvious alike from what is passing in America, the tone 
of public opinion in England, and the position assumed both 
by the Russell and the Derby Administration on the question, 
that a new British colony, or more than one, will be formed 
in the Hudson Bay Company’s territory; and that the confe- 
deration of Canada and the maritime provinces will be pushed 
forward, with the consent of the provinces themselves, as ra- 
pidly as circumstances will allow. Neither admits of delay. 
While the native-born Americans of the North and West, 
continually reinforced by an influx of the hardiest spirits of 
the Old World, are yearly laying the foundations of 
new States as large as European kingdoms, and deve- 
loping the marvellous wealth of such new-comers into 
the family of nations as Nevada, Colorado, Dakotah, 
Nebraska, Montana, and other regions, whose very names 
o > . ~ are as yet unfamiliar in Europe, it is not to be expected 
werning must be raised in the interest of greedy readers and | that they will permit the Hudson Bay Company to monopo- 
inexperienced purchasers. Did the authors who dwell in the | jj7e and shut up the long line of available territory that 
region of platitude, and vend plagiarized commonplace, rest} stretches from Lake Superior to the bases of the Rocky 
satisfied with the ordinary garb of everyday book life, they | yountains—a region rich in minerals, in fisheries, in furs, in 
would at least escape being obtrusively offensive ; but these | forests, and, better than all, in productive arable lands, broad 
mincing steps, these perfumes, all this filigree and flourish, | anq fertile enough to feed forty millions of people , 
when associated with no sterling quality, sicken. Com-| The Imperial Government must undertake the ‘task or, in 
panionship with such books, as with such men, weakens the | default, it will be undertaken by the Americans, under circum- 
intellect, depraves the moral sensibility, and chills the! stances and complications that may lead to war, if the pride 
heart. , - and self-respect of the British Government are half what they 

It seems the more necessary to remind a certain very large | yseq to be in the days when Lord Palmerston sprang into late 
and easily-duped class of readers of this danger, as these | pyt enduring popularity by his famous speech on the Greek 
Snobs of the shelves are by no means confined to the cate-| question, and his haughty quotation in assertion that wher- 
gory of the “ profane” in literature. Among the herd of ordi-| eyer British subject was, ‘here was the whole might and 
nary novelists, tourists, essayists, and versifiers, there are, in | majesty of England to protect him. 
fact, far fewer such sinners. Your real toned-paper, large- or Derby's dignified and statesmanlike speech in the 
margined, medi val-typed, fantastic Snob in boards is gene- | House of Lords, on assuming the reins of Government, dis- 
rally a Pharisee of the Pharisees. These large margins are |tinctly pledged his Administration to support the confede- 
his broad phylacteries, and say as plainly as if the words were | ration of the colonies: and as there is nothing to be said 
uttered : I am not as other books ; not like this Publican, who | against the Canadian or Quebec scheme, except that it does 
“ bas no moral,” who permits evil men a place in his pages, | not go so far as many people wish and as it has the essen- 
and has been heard, at times, to drop exclamations neither fit | gjq) advantage of being the only scheme that is really before 
for ears polite or pious. It is too true that many s¢-| the colonies or the Imperial Government, the only one that 
rious people are deceived, to their minds’ hurt, by the! has been fully debated and a verdict taken upon, we may be 
hypocrites of print just as they are by hypocrities 77 | justified in the hope and the belief that, under the auspices of 
corpore vili. The sleek, well-upholstered knaves push them- |"Lorg Derby, it will be speedily carried to completion. Pari 
selves upon public notice by the resistless arts of an advertis- | yas with it, that other project, the colonisation of the Red 
ing age. ‘The conscientious parent or guardian will require | River and Saskatchewan districts, may also be pushed for- 
to go near and scan their features—to open their leaves and| ward: and when in due time a long line of British states 
do much more than glance through them—if he would secure | ana colonies fully organised shall stretch from the Atlantic to 
for his young charges a well undefiled, whether of morals or | the Pacific, and railways and telegraphic wires shgll virtually 
of English. With some he will find very poor inculcation of | convert them into one community, the greater question of 
motives mixed up with most unctuous phraseology ; an extra- | consolidation, as distinct from that of confederation, will 
ordinary combination, it may be, of mere earthly love-pas-| arise to be handled by the statesmanship of both hemi- 
sages with bursts of ecstatic piety. There is a demand for a spheres. 
class of books to which these must bear some sort of resem- Meanwhile the confederation of the Atlantic provinces 
blance, otherwise they would not be written, and printed, and | wi}] afford a noble opportunity to Lord Derby’s Government 
freely sold ; but just on that account, it is to be regretted that }to win for itself a lasting claim to public gratitude. A war 
the craving should be satisfied with food that is innutritious, | phetween Great Britain and the United States would be the 
if not positively destructive. There are exceptions, of course, | most odious war in which people could be engaged; and a 
among books that are not only good books, but have a mea- strong nationality to the north of the Great Lakes, that 
sure of the interest of fiction, which Puritanism does not now | could defend itself against insult and aggression would be a 
proscribe if it have a pulpit flavour, but the exceptions are pledge of peace as greatly to be desired by American a3 b 
few. , British statesmanship. There are in reality no political an 

When, at the close of the last century, Johnson, a noted | gocial difficulties to be surmounted—nothing, in fact, but a 
London publisher of the poems of Cowper, produced them at | few local jealousies of little men that may easily be rubbed 
the then marvellous price Of three shillings, he was influenced, | off and soothed away, by c tion to dismissed place- 
as the charming biographer of the Old Bookseller says, by &| holders, and the judicious disposal of a few chief honours, 
true regard for the interests of literature in setting his face | that can cost the Crown nothing buta word. The main diffi- 
against the luxurious typography becoming fashionable at culty to be surmounted is one of money for the construction 
the time. He was concerned because it so enhanced the cost | of about four hundred miles or less of railway between the 
of new books as to be a materia! obstacle to “ the indulgence always open port of Halifax and Riviere du Loup, a station 
ofa laudable curiosity on the part of the reading public.” | of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, a hundred and 
Now, in the days of duty-free paper-making, the “ wire-wove, | twenty miles eastward of Quebec, and about two hundred and 
hot-press’d page’s glossy glare” neither indicates dearness nor | forty eastward of Montreal. There can be no doubt of the 
merit. It 1s a mere tradesman’s device. Hodge’s razors necessity for the construction of this line. Without it, during 
have their counterpart among books: they had, no doubt,|the four winter months when the navigation of the St. Law- 
some fancy handle, which bore a floral emblem. If it is not| pence ig closed by the ice, communication between one part 
exactly the rule at present among books that nothing that| of the confederation and the other—between Ottawa, the 
glitters is gold; there never was a period when, perhaps in capital, for instance, and any of the ports on the seaboard— 
men, but certainly in articles of manufacture, and to a large | could only be carried on by means of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
degree also in books, it was less safe to judge merely by €x-| way to Portland in Maine, or through a foreign ccuntry. 
ternal appearances. Never wasa more careful selection Of | There can be as little doubt, that if these provinces were an- 
books necessary, and on the liberal principles we have indi-|pexed to the United States, the financial difficulty would 
cated. Solomon's saying, that “ of making books there is no speedily disappear, and that a railway right through the heart 
end,” is true to an extent that it never could have entered | o¢ New Brunswick would be constructed within a twelve- 
into his prophetic mind to foresee. The stir witnessed in| month. So small a matter would not be a stumbling-block 
every department of literature adds to the responsibilities and | jn the way of the Federal Government and the American 
exalts the functions of the critic. It also marks out for the people; and that it should remain, as it seems to do at pre- 
weekly newspaper press a duty which it has so far faithfully | cent, a stumbling block in the way of the British American, 
performed, in condemning, hardly, however, with sufficient | or of the Imperial Parliament, we cannot bring ourselves to 
severity, all manner of quacks, pretenders, mere dealers in| helieve. The country offers no engineering obstructions. 
literary opportunities, and especially those that vend a miser- | ‘The only impediment ever hinted at is the snow; but as the 
able fleshless superficialism under the sanction of religion. | snows of New England are quite as severe and deep, and lie 
The spurious class of the books referred to are seldom touched | as long on the ground as the snows of New Brunswick, and 
by reviewers at all; they are passed by as not deserving the | as New England is intersected by railways, and by the Grand 
slightest recognition. But the fact that they run to many | Trynk among the number, none of which have been unprofit- 
editions, and that they draw off those resources of buyers | bie or unworkable on account of an occasional enowdritt, 
which should be the property of the genuine author, suggests | there appears to be no reason for refusing to make a railway 
the expediency of occasionally instructing the public in a con- through New Brunswick on this account, or for imagining 
scientious spirit on the worthlessness of Shoddy even when that, if it were constructed, the cost of clearing the snow from 
solemnly consecrated, and brought before the public as the | the tracks, wherever necessary, would make so serious an in- 
patent of some dignitary most unwilling to turn a penny by | road upon the income of the shareholders as to deprive them 
diluting his sermons or spicing up his parish experiences for | of dividend. The five millions of dollars that some of the 
feeble edification. Canadians are willing to spend upon the, to Canada, utterly 
useless acquisition of the Hudson Bay Company’s territory, 
would, if expended on the Halifax and Rivierie du Loup Rau- 





illustrious race of Snobs, who owe to their tailors more than 
it is possible they ever could to their preceptors; and on ac- 
count of their increasing number, and the intolerableness of 
the nuisance on the highways of literature, the voice of 























—__@—-—- 
BRITISH AMERICAN NATIONALITY. 
It was said of the late Sir Robert Peel, as it has also been 








have rather readily suited) any statement of the difficulties of a case, he always saw 
themselves to the prevailing love of cheapness, and have pro-| three courses which it was possible to pursue. In deciding 
vided, instead of the enduring boards of former days, a non-} the case of the future of British America, the statesmen of 
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way, go far towards making the line, and be a greatly more 
remunerative investment of Canadian capital. It was under- 
stood that Earl Rusgell’s Government did not favour the idea 
of aiding the construction of the line by an Imperial loan or a 
guarantee; but it is possible and probable, that for so great a 
military and political pu as the iine would serve, the 
Administration of the Earl of Derby will see reason to carry 
We| out, under the Earl of Carnarvon, the views of Sir Bulwer : 
shall state the seven seriatim : Lytton in this respect, and aid as well as favour the construc- 

First, Let British America alone. tion of the railway, as a physical bond of union between the 

Second, Do no more than colonize the Hudson Bay Com-| colonies, without which their merely ey union would be 
pany’s territory. liable in time of war to serious if not fatal interruption. 

Third, Let the colonies drift off and become indepen-| In supporting the scheme for the confederation of Canada 
dent. and the maritime provinces, the Imperial Government stands 


said of his favourite disciple, Mr. Gladstone, that in making 


our day have a greater variety of choice, for there are at least 
seven ways before them, any one of which may be adopted, 
and for each of which theré is something to be said. 
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in the enviable position of sympathising with, and not acting 

inst, the wishes of its colonial subjects. Jt was the cobo- 
nists who inaugurated, and it is the colonists who desire, this 
friendly change in their relations to the Crown. Without 
their active aid and countenance, however desirable the change 
might bave been in itself, it would not have been pressed upon 
their attention. The United States erected themselves into a 
nation in violent opposition to the policy and the wishes of 
the mother country by the red hand of war, and after a bitter 
struggle which, notwithstanding all their bravery, might have 
ended disastrously to the Americans, if it had not been for the 
aid ofa foreign country with which Great Britain happened 
unfortunately to be at war. The new nation, destined, we 
cannot doubt, to be born in America, will be of more auspi- 
cious birth, and of almost equal promise. Aided by the good 
wishes, and by the more palpable support, of the armies and 
navies of the State from whose loins she sprang—fostered 
and encouraged in every possible way—and only held in 
allegiance to the Crown by the invisible but invincible bond of 
sympathy and mutual respect and affection, “ Canadia,” if such 
is to be the name of the new State or Empire, will start in her 
career with every possible advantage on ber side. If she 
wish to be independent, like a son arrived at the legal age, 
she can have the gift for the asking. If she wish to remain a 
portion of the British Empire, and to share in its glories and 
in its fate, no power in the world shail be able to wrest her 
away without a life-and-death struggle which shall either 
leave England greater thar before, or enable some jealous 
rival to vault into her voided throne. And once formed into 
a State, relieved by its constitutional compact and its relations 
to Great Britain from that perpetual source of confusion, ill 
blood, and strife, and, as it has but recently proved, of despe- 
rate civil war—the popular and constantly recurring election 
of a chief magistrate ; tree also from the heavy burden of 
debt and taxation, that weigbs upon her great though still 
afflicted neighbour—the stream of European emigration, too 
long diverted from her shores, wil! flow with yearly increasing 
volume into British America, and irrigate the waste places 
which only require the presence of industrious men to blos- 
som like the rose, and overflow with the abundant prosperity 
that never in any part of the New World fails to fall into the 
arms of those who honestly and persistently labour to attain 
it. It has been not alone the superior attraction of the United 
States, but the disunion of the colonies, which has enabled Federal 
America to draw into its bosom the main stream of the great 
current of European Emigration. People preterred to cast 
their lot with a large and powerful nation rather than with a 
small and weak dependency. In the one case they dreaded 
no disturbance of their ordinary avocations by the cruel 
neceasities of war—a reliance upon the status quo, which the 
events of the last four unhappy years of civil surife proved to 
be singularly unfounded. 

In the other the dreaded unpleasant complications, either 
with the Federal or the Imperial Government, which might 
imperil their fortunes or roughen the calm flow ot their ex- 
istence—a forecast of the future which proved to be as ut- 
terly baseless as the first. Once wnited, with one system of 


the popular element increased in the ve Council. The 
present Bill provides that the form of government existing in 
Vancouver Island shall cease at the Union, amd the United 
Colonies will bave the Executive Government a:nd Legislative 
Council now existing in British Columbia, power being given 
to increase the number of councillors to 23, t order that 
‘Vancouver Island may be represented.— Times, 18th June, 66. 
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Position oF THE Bawx or Urrer Canapa.—We take the 
following statement from the Toronto Leader of the 19th: “The 
liabilities of the Bank as near as can be ascertained, amount to 
$2,650,000, and the assets are set down at $4,486,000. The two 
items in the assets immediately available—specie and government 
debentures—are small. The specie does not exceed $100,000, 
and the government debentures are stated at $196,000. It would 
be very easy to calculate what these two items will produce. But 
with regard to the remaining three, it is not so plain. The Bank 
holds discounted paper to the amount of $2,450,000. About a 
year ago it was officially stated that a large amount of debts due 
to the Bank under this head, were in suit ; but we have no means 
of knowing how the matter stands to-day. The item of real estate 
is set down at $1,650,000. This is of course an estimate ; and 
most people know how difficult it is to realize on real estate, for 
the most part unproductive. The liabilities are divided under 
four heads. The bank holds besides $80,000 of mortgages, of the 
real value of which we can form no opinion. There is besides 
the double liability of the shareholders for the depositors and bill- 
holders to fall back upon. There isa note circulation of $750,000. 
The deposits not bearing interest, consisting of the balances due 
to business men, and which they may require to check out any day, 
amount to $350,000. The want of this money will be seriously 
felt. The deposits bearing interest are set down at $350,000 ; and 
they are not i diately required. There is a further liability 
usually placed under this head, of $1,200,000, which consists of 
the balance still due to the Government.” 





Tae Canapian “ LecaL Tenper” Acr 1n Force.—Some 
time age we announced that negotiations were in progress be- 
tween the Government and the Bank of Montreal, to put the 
Currency Act in force on the expiry of the term for taking up 
the loan; and we now learn from an eztra of the Official Gazette 
publisbed yesterday, that the arrangement takes effect from and 
after the 15th inst. Pending the completion of the Provincial 
notes now in process of printing, the notes of the Bank of Mon- 
treal will be ueed as legal tender, being the first stamped : 

“ PROVINCIAL NOTE.” 

“ LEGAL TENDER.” 


“ For the Receiver-General” (on the left) and “ payable at 
Montreal or Toronto” (on the right) and to be initialed, on be- 
half of the Receiver-General, the following persons having been 
authorized on his behalf to attach their initials thereto, viz: 
Thomas R. Christian, John Rogers, Maurice Dunsford, John W. 
Tempest, Robert G. Hebden, William M. Donald, John A. Tor- 
rance. The Bank of course surrenders its own power to issue 
notes under this arrangement, in proportion as the Provincial 
notes go into eirculatiou.— Ottawa “ Times,” 19th inst. 





laws and revenues, with one directing agency, and with adequat 
means to systematize immigration, the British confederation 
would be able to compete on fair terms with the United States in 
the demand for European labour, Every thousand persons who 
emigrate to a particular spot of the globe, and prosper there, 
leave a thousand triends and relatives in the old home, with 
whom they do not fail to correspond by letter, describing 
their changed fortunes, and urging all who are young and 
strong to expatriate themselves to imitate their example. 
This has been the case to an immense extent in the new 
States of the great western prairies, as well as in the older 
States of the seaboard, and is also the case in a minor degree 
in Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. Wealth 
creates wealth—immigration creates immigration ; when more 
go, more follow; and a confederation of States strong enough 
to hoid their own against the world, will naturally attract a 
larger portion of the migrating stream of men than could be 
hoped for by a congeries of unconnected colonies, 
reat Britain will not be without abounding recompense 
for her wise, liberal, and truly conservative policy in this 
_ work. The one weak pint in her intercuurse with the 
ransatiantic world will be weak no longer. And if at any 
time she be pressed by a serious danger, or a combination of 
foes, commenced in kurope, and supplemented or completed 
in America, there will be one place beyond the teeming limits 
of her home domain where she may look, and not in vain, 
for a supply of hardy mariners—inured to danger and fervid 
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European News. 
During the past week the new Atlantic wires have been 
charged with war news—or rather rumours of war. On 
Monday we were informed that “everything looked war,” 
and no doubt affairs assumed that appearance to the Dresden 
despatch writer; since Saxony very unwillingly submits to 
the new dictator of Germany. It can be little use holding 


with patriotism—more than is evfficicnt to man as splendid «| out at present, however severe may be the demands of the con- 


fleet in her defence as ever steamed or sailed upon the ocean. 
The fishermen of New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and New- 
foundiand will be ready to her call; and, honouring the tra- 


queror. Already Hanover has succumbed. The leading men 
of the Kingdom protest to the last, it is true, and do not fail 


ditions of her glorious flag, will do their part, without stint | to remind the victorious William I. that it is better to have 


of blood or bravery, to add many years to the old and memo- 


rable thousand during which it has “ braved the battle” and 
courted the breeze, and carried the blessings of civilization 


beneath its folds to the remotest corners of the earth. 





THE “UNION BILL” FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The Bill before the i 
after the adoption by tan Laateiines af tes ioe Onesies ad their negotiations by asserting that they will “endeavour to 
convert the bitterness and excitement partially created by 
the intentions of annexation, into the sentiment of hopeless 
resignation,” and unwillingly bear the tidings to their Sove- 
reign. Will Saxony be called upon to follow this humiliating 
example? The question cannot yet be answered; but ap- 
pearances favour a like fate eventually, although a)Parliament 
bas been granted her for the present. North Schleswig has 
voted in favour of incorporation with Prussia, which finally 
settles the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

The pacific letter issued by the Emperor of the French, in 
which he is reported to have said that “the Convention of 
Rome will be loyally carried out” will certainly prove re- 
assuring to Italy ; and since he has concluded that the “ recent 
changes in Europe are favourable to France,” we may look 
for a lull in the affairs of Europe for a while. 

As we anticipated, it is now announced by the Moniteur that 
Maxmilian has transferred to French agents one half of the 
receipts from customs in Mexico, for the purpose of paying 
off the French claim, before he abdicatez, or—we might add— 


addresses in favour of Union, the Governor of British Colum- 
bia is to proclaim Vancouver Island united to British 
Columbia, and thenceforth the two Colonies are to be known 
as “ British Columbia.” New Westminster will de the capital. 
Victoria is a larger town, and is, in many respects the most 
agreeable place of residence ; but it is very desirable that the 
seat of government should be on the meinland; and British 
Columbia has also this claim to be selected, that she bas not 
sought this Union, and would rather prefer being left alone. 
The Governor of British Columbia feels compelled to say that 
England ought to be represented by only one civil authority 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. The one Colony may be on 
the most friendly terms with adjacent Powers, the other in a 
state of reserve pending a reference to Europe. A uniform 
policy in the treatment of the Indian pupulation is very im- 
portant, and greater economy of government is felt io be 
seeded. The time for two separate Chambers is not yet. 
British Columbia has only a Legislative Council. 

The Governor considers the country snagistrates sup- 
ply that section of the Legislature which possesses more the 
confidence of the —_ Circumstances throw them into 
free intercourse with all classes, and train them to be men of 
decision and great personal influence, who can preserve tran- 
quillity and secure obedience to their decisions with very little 
advautage of police foree. These functionaries are descrii 


“ faithful allies” than “ unwilling subjects.” They plead ear- 
nestly in behalf of their Prince, whose ancestors, “ for nearly a 
thousand years” have worn their Crown. But to no avail. 
When “ Annexation as a duty” were the final words of the 
King, the proud Hanoverian nobies, after expressing “ the last, 
hope of the preservation of any eort of independence,” close 


EEE 


is abdicated by the Mexicans. 
The Russc-Turkey difficulty however remains to be disposed 
of. The island of Candia has voted itselfinto the Kingdom of 


ome mn that Of) Greece, but it now remains for it to fight itself out of the 


. ee 
Canalis completed. If so merchandise from India wi) 
flow through the Red Sea. From England we haye -_ 
note. Mr. Roebuck has made a very sensible speech, ‘ 


up the right position on the Franchise question, ang 


censuring the late Ministry for lack of judgment in 


agement of the Reform question in Parliament. sa 





The Question of Suffrage, 
From the rise of the old Roman Republic to th 
day, the question of representation and suffrage has, at 
time or another, been the theme of discussion in mates 
lized countries in the world. All the foremost nations of By 
rope bave, in turn, been obliged to deal with this Subject ne 
some form. When, however, the United States of aun 
sprung into being, and boldly declared that “all men Were 
born free and equal,” the extreme advocates of free individual 
expression, and universal representation, looked Upon the 
event as the dawn of a new era. But this bare Geclaration 
Was not an absolute solution of the problem. What 
** United States” proclaimed, each individual State « reserved 
the right” to repudiate or ignore. Accordingly the Question 
lilke that of marriage and divorce, which also interests qj 
m ankind, is still an open one, notwithstanding this sweeping 
dc claration on the part of the original founders of the New 
W’orld Republic. 
In calmly approaching this subject, and discussing it with 
a ‘view to ultimately arriving at justice, it is necessary thet 
w eshould endeavour to put aside for the time all Prejudice 
aiid weigh our thoughts carefully, judging only by the light 
of’ actual experience. No constitutionally governed country 
Prhaps in the history of the world, ever wielded as much 
p ower on as limited a suffrage as does Great Britain to-day, 
Yet none have been blessed wit! a better or freer government, 
I3nt while we admit or acknowledge this, we are not of those 
who believe that the safety of the British Empire rests on 
continuance of the present limit. For as individuals fing 
their social position by their intelligence and uprightness, 3 
we think they ought also to obtain their political influence, or 
control over the material wealth of the nation, in proportion 
to their own additions or contributions to the same. There. 
fore we conclude that as Britain’s safety and prosperity was 
originally found in limiting the franchise to her land owners 
when yet more purely an agricultural country, so we believe 
her true interests—since she has become so extended a manu- 
facturing and commercial country—are to be found in the ep. 
franchisement of those classes contributing so largely to her 
present wealth, prosperity, and greatness. 

In France the so-called “ Universal Suffrage” may be cur- 
ried out, at the point of the bayonet, and in Russia the will 
of the Czar may be the supreme law of the land, whilein 
these United States we may have almost the two extrema 
under the one general government, yet we prefer the limited 
power of beth people and Sovereign, which obtains under the 
British Constitution of to-day, adding only thereto the 
above readjustment of suffrage. 

From these remarks it will be seen perhaps more clearly 
where the Aljion stands upon the great question now agitating 
this country, and while we would not meddle inja 
diciously in questions of merely local concern, we 
cannot as international journalists decline to expres 
ao opinion upon a subject which interests the entire 
human race. While viewing the progress of the world 
from as impartial and unprejudiced a stand-point as it is pos- 
sible for us to attain, we cannot but view the uames of 
coolie, serfand slave, as relics of the past,which every civilized 
country ought to join hands in holding as perpetually extinct, 
erecting their governmental fabrics, as equaily as possible on 
the intelligence, virtue, and industry of their several peoples 

Yet it must be understood that we do not advocate that 
Universal suffrage, which would at once place the intelligent 
master and the ignorant slave on the same footing politically. 
By no means. But that it is the best political economy and 
truest interest of the property holder ix any nation to extend 
a voice in the government of the country to all thrifty, intelli 
gent and walkinclined citizens, who live under, and obey its 
laws, is vor firm belief, and moreover a fact which, we thiak, 
must become sooner or later patent to all. 


© present 





The Bank of Upper Canada. 

Although we share the “regrets” of many, upon hearing 
of the actual stoppage of this old—and formerly favourite- 
Bank, we are not in the least surprised by the announcement. 
The history of the rise of the institution from its establish 
ment in 1819, nearly fifty years since, we will not now s& 
tempt to sketch ; but its decline and final fall extends over § 
period of about twelve years. When tie Railway mania set it 
throughout Canada, about the year 1852-3, this Bank oct 
pied the first position in the province. It had, for mapy yea! 
enjoyed the chief “ circulation,” and had more branches that 
apy other Bank. But with railway enterprise also cam? 
real estate speculation on a large scale, and this Bank being 
the leading one in Canada West, was not only used as the Go 
vernment depository, but also had the accounts of all the 
leading contractors and speculators connected with the Grand 
Trunk and Great Western Railways of Canada. 

A few “ fayourites”—who were for the time leading spitils 
in the enterprizes of the provi polized its discounts, 
and all went on swimmingly for atime. But with thesudde 
accidental death of the prominent contractor, Zimuserman a 
Niagara, and the “difficulties” of another who resided # 
Kingston; taken together with the violent reaction in 
estate which followed the crisis of 1857, the bank of Upp 
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to see! It is announced—we know not how truly—that the Spez 


Canads received » violent shock, from which it never toully® 
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qvered. The Government deposits and Grand Trunk Ruil- 
accounts were transferred to the Bank of Mon- 
but not until it was apparent that the actual 
of the bank was nearly or quite absorbed by loans, 
which had not been promptly met, and which teok eventually 
the shape of mortgages upon real estate. In fact, since the 
yithdrawal of the Government account, this bank has only 
on the credit of its old name, coupled with the 
jeniency of the Government, whose deposits it had used to 
theextent of more than a million of dollars. The expedient 
of cutting down the capital stock more than one half, or from 
per share to $20, did not serve the end in view; for the 
share finally declined to $3. And with the final with- 
drawal of the Great Western Railroad account--which had 
been continued under a “ special understanding” for mu- 
tual salvation—the bank has at last succumbed after a most 
tenacious and obstinate resistance. Frobably this old bank 
would have survived yet a little longer, or until the next 
“nancial crisis” in America, but for the untimely Govern- 
ment mavceuvre of the past month. And on this head, we 
regret to see that the newly appointed Financial Minister has 
followed in the tracks of Mr. Galt in reference to the 
“Legal Tender” act, and already the present pet Bank of 
Canada is engaged in issuing notes countersigned by Govern- 
pent officials. We give an extrac: above from the Govern- 
ent organ at Oltawa, which describes the modus operandi of 
the Bank of Montreal—government issue, and also cne from 
the Toronto Leader, giving a statement of the Bank of 
Upper Canada’s present position. We hope that a govern- 
ment connexion will not have as injurious an effect upon the 
gaunch Bank of Montreal. We cannot say, however, that 
we admire that Bank’s course, in reference to the present 
government scheme. However, we presume that one of the 
rales of good Banking, is to keep a steady eye to the first law 
of nature, and Mr. King has been long enough a Bank “ Ma- 
pager” to know all the rules by heart. 


Union of British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 

We copy elsewhere from the Zimes, the substance of « bill 
which was introduced into the House of Commons last June, 
relative to the Union of the new British Provinces on the 
Pacific under one Government. Vancouver Island, it ap- 
pears, through its Legislative Assembly, petitioned her Majesty 
fora Union with British Columbia “on such terms as to her 
Majesty might seem meet;” and it turns out now, that, ac- 
cording to the provisious ot this bill, the Island is to lose its 
independence entirely, becoming simply annexed to the 
mainland, and the whole British possessions west of tbe 
Rocky Mountains, thereafter to be known to the world as 
“British Columbia.” With this result the Islanders appear 
to be dissatisfied, and cry out lustily for a reconsideration of 
the plan. It would appear, however, from the correspondence 
published that their present Governor, Mr. Kennedy, has 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing about this result, for in 
one of his despatches he writes thus: “‘ The form of Govern- 
ment at present existing in this colony, namely, an Elective 
Assembly of fifteen members und a Nominative Council, does 
not, and in my opinion never can, work satisfactorily. There 
isno medium or connecting link between the Governor and 
the Assembly, and the time of the Legislative Council is 
mainly occupied in the correction of mistakes, at undoing the 
crude legislation of the Lower House, who have not and can- 
not be expected to have the practical experience or avail- 
able time necessary for the successful conduct of public affairs.” 
He adds, moreover, that “the population of each colony will 
long continue to be too small for healthy political action.” 

The Governor also recommends the abrogation of the “ free 
port of Victoria,” and apparently acquiesces ia the establish- 
ment of the seat of Government at New Westminster, on the 
main land—although a less important point commercially, as 
Well as a less agreeable place for residence. Governor Seymour, 
of British Columbia, who appears to wield considerable in- 
fluence at the Colonial Office, proposes a form of Government 
for the new consolidated “ Columbia,” which would consist of 
ne House composed of 24 members, eight to be known as 
“popular members” and to come from the mainland, and four 
from Vancouver, adding ten who are to be “composed of Go- 
vernment officers or appointees.” This, however, is but one 
of the many suggestions, and only serves to show the drift 
of the Governmental plan. 

What course these infant Colonies will finally pursue it is 
dificult now to foresee. Meantime,one of the Vancouver 
journals waxes exceedingly bitter in denunciation of the “bill,” 
iteerting that “ the colony will pay no more taxation until it 
shall have a system of Government under which a mau can 
live without feeling he is on the steady road to ruin, as well 
%# to degradation,” while another objects to the $20,000 sal- 

ary paid to Governor Seymour, and a correspondent vf the 

British Colonist believes that “ the majority of Englishmen in 

Vancouver would sooner see the Colony avnexed to the Uni- 

ted States than allow themse!ves to be thus entirely absorbed 

by our expansive and expensive neighbour, under whose con- 
tol our eight years of labour, enterprise, and liberal expendi- 
ture are to be placed absolutely, while we are lett helpless in 

Studied minority.” 

tly our colonists on the Pacific are still British in 
sitit, ane firm believers not only in ccnstitutional Govern- 

Ment, but in individual freedom of expression. 


————_»—_—__- 


fAusic. 
Mr. Draper has finally produced the “Doctor of Alcantara,” 
by singers of very moderate capacity, and to an 
small in numbers and wofully lacking m enthusiasm. 





Mme. Varian Hoffman’s debut, although repeatedly d, 
has not yet been made, and, we regret to say for the sake of that 
talented artiste and estimable lady, that the prospects of its early 
occurrence are not brilliant. And this suggests the remark that 
the record of Mr. Draper’s present season has been one of disap- 
pointments. Scarcely an opera has been performed on the 
night originally annonnced, and in several instances the 
poetponements have equalled the number of actual per- 
formances. For this result Mr. Draper’s want of tact 
in management and his attempt to carry on 4 season 
with insufficient material are chiefly responsible. In the case of 
Italian opera the selections have been simply absurd, and the 
veriest tyro in the profession could scarcely have made worse. 
Instead of choosing works which the miscellaneous company he 
had gathered together could undertake to interpret with some 
prospect of success, Mr. Draper appears to have followed the 
suggestions of some evil genius bent upon bringing both himself 
and his singers into contempt. The ‘ Barber of Seville” is the 
only work thus far produced, that could at all command the in- 
telligent patronage of the musical public. “Marta” and “ Tro- 
vatore,” which followed it, have been sung in a way that in 
many respects was beneath criticism. In regard to announce- 
ments, Mr. Draper has to learn the lesson never to advertise 
a@ performance until he is reasonably sure of its oc- 
currence on the day appointed. No enterprise, how- 
ever well the public may be disposed to regard it, can 
stand the effect of continued postponements. If for no other 
reason we might pronounce Mr. Draper’s present season an utter 
failure. But it ha; failed equally in what has been done as in 
what has been promised but omitted to be performed. The Eng- 
lish opera on Monday evening forced upon us the conviction that 
the management was quite as unprepared in this ficld as in that 
of Italian opera. Mr. Draper’s English singers lack both expe- 
rience and practice, and certainly should not have appeared in 
public without thelatter. As we have before remarked, concert 
singing to whatever extent it may have been carried, will not 
qualify an artist for opera, and those who undertake it without 
the necessary preliminary drilling will awake at last to the painful 
eonsequences ofa misstep. There seems nothing left for Mr. Draper 
but to redeem his pledges concerning the ot Mme. debut Hoff- 
man, and to present her to the public supported by the best 
company at present available. In this way he may spread the 
charitable mantle of forgetfulness over the failures of the early 
part of tue season, and retire from his brief essay at Italian 
opera management, if not with brilliancy, at least with no abso- 
lute discredit. 





Brama. 


The opening of Wallack’s theatre is always an interesting event 
in the theatrical world. On such occasions the Wallack “ constt- 
tucncy,’”’ numbering many of the first families of this western 
metropolis, assemble in force to greet the different members of 
the company on their return from their summer wanderings. 
And it is a pleasant feature of this establishment that we are not 
often called upon to regret the loss of any face with which we have 
been familiar. But even this unpleasant duty is sometimes forced 
upon us, and even here the hand of Change becomes virible. 
Prominent among the names we do not see in the list of 
artists engaged tor the coming season are those of Messrs. Mark 
Smith, Floyd and Holston—each in former years a chief corner- 
stone in the Wallack edifice. But while these are absent euch 
sterling artists as Frederick Robinson (a newly-arrived but al- 
ready well established favourite), J. W. Wallack, John Gilbert, 
Chas, Fisher, Geo. Holland. A. W. Young, Norton, Ringgold and 
others remain. Mr.C. H. Rockwell, from the Olympic,we believe, 
is the only new face we notice. But especially are the Wallack 
boards brilllant with female talent and beauty, Jed by that coarm- 
ing artiste, Miss Henriques, who is seconded by our old friends 
Mis. Vernon, Mary Ganuon, Clara Jennings, Fanny Morant, Ione 
Burke, Mrs. John Sefton and Miss Barrett. We know of no stage 
that at the present writing is graced by such an array. The open- 
ing night was appropriately inaugurated by the production of Mr. 
Benjamin Webster's adaptation of the Parisian success, “ La Fa- 
milie Benoiton,’? which, however adapted, could not fail to suc- 
ceed interpreted by the Wallack “cast.” This satire upon the 
fashionable follies of the day is doubtless known to many of 
our readers in its French dress. Mr. Robinson assumed the 
part of Didier and overcame its inherent difficulties with ease 
and intelligence, investing the character with dignity and pathos. 
Miss Morant’s Clothilde is the most interesting personation of 
the play. Miss Henriques as Blanche Didier is natural and 
effective, showing in the later scenes a marked improvement 
over her former efforts. The most taking part, however, and 
that which was the most heartily recognized by the audience was 
that of Fanfan Benoiton, a specimen of fast young France, admi- 
rably assumed by Miss Chapman. The other parts are well filled 
and the comedy = off with a sparkle and sivacity that will 
render it popular for many evenings to come. But successtul as it 
has been * The Fast Family” is not to be depended upon as the 
sole attraction even for the next few weeks. Dr. Westland 
Marston’s ‘Favourite of Furtune,’”’ the success of the 
last London season, is already in rehearsal and will be 
speedily produced. We are giad to notice that Mr. 
Lester Wallack’s name appears among the members of the com- 

ny. The stage cannot easily spare the lustre shed upon it by 
this capable actor and genial gentleman, end upon whom the fa- 
mily histrionic mantle may be said to have failen. We trust 
soon to be able to announce his appearance in some favourite 


rt. 
PeThe dramatic event of the week has been the appearance of 
Ristori as Medea on Thursday evening. The French theatre was 
crowded from pit to dome with one of the most fashionable au- 
diences ever assembled in this city, and the great artiste was wel- 
comed with an enthusiasm of which she may well feel aeons 
She is said by those whu have frequently seen her in Paris, not 
to have acted with quite her usual abandon, but much must be 
pardoned to the agitation natural on a first night in a strange 
land. We shall defer detailed criticism until next week, 
when we shall have seen her under less embarrassing 
circumstances. Madame Ristori comes to us with her 
Earopean laurels fresh upon her brow, and we of the new world 
cannot hope to do more than endorse the judgment long since 
pronounced. The critic will therefore be confined to a record of 

rsonal, impressions, as but few would credit either his sincerity 
or his capacity, were be to run to the g lily received 
opinion. While this is true, the question ot this great artiste’s 
popular and pecuniary success is altogether an open one. The 
preliminary rush for seats hes been, it is admitted, a cheering 
sign for the manager, but how much of the excitement may be 
due to a desire for a fashionable novelty, and how much to a love 
for “ high art,” ins to be decided. The sad experience of 
the great Rachel throws a sombre shadow over all followers in 
her footsteps, and the question whether the cold and lofty tra- 
gedies of Corneille and tacine can be represented even by Ristori, 
so as to thrill with electric enthusiasm an American audience, 
an interesting inquiry. French tragedy is not a plant that can 
be said to flourish outside the walls of the “‘Thea're Frangais,” 
and great must be the genius that can inform with life on a 
av stage its classic poses, its stilted declamation and its 
simulated passions. We trust that the = artiste who has 
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ments of the dramatic art from the domain of ennui and rise su- 
perior to their benumbing influences. While recognizing the 
difficulties in her path, we none the less wish the most genuine 
success to the great tragedienne of the age 

“The Black Crook” pursues its path of bewildering brilliancy 
at Niblo’s theatre before the same crowded audiences that greeted 
ite first appearance. Its genuine success has been as speedy as it 
is deserved. During the hot days of summer when the well-to-do 
citizen was taking his ease at some rural hostelrie, the artists of 
all kinds whose joint production “The Black Crook” is, were 
labouring to the end that has at last been so brilliantly reached. 
We who enjoy the results of their labourg can scarcely estimate 
the expenditure of time and talent necessary to evoke the 
splendid creation that now regales our vision and cheats our 
senses. Given the bare materials out of which the spectacle has 
been created, and one realizes something of what has been accom- 
plished with their aid. Of the “ Black Crook” as a play the least 
said in ite praise the clearer the conscience of the critic. Its 
conception is hackneyed and its execution commonplace. The 
veriest school-boy of ambitious tendencies who has hung en- 
tranced over *‘ Faust” might have written the ‘ Black Crook.” 
Indeed had Mr. Barras set out to avoid all original suggestions or 
the creation of any new character,and aimed to confine himself ri- 
gidly within the l-oary traditions of the stage, he could not have suc- 
ceeded better. But fortunatcly the other creators of the “ Black 
Crook” did not feel similarly tramelled. The scenic artists have 
given full play to their fancy, and the results, as in the gorgeously 
beautiful ** Grotto of Stalacta,” will confer upon them enduring 
fame. None the less deserving of praise have been the efforts of Mr. 
Costa in the instruction of his ballet and in the novel effects pros 
duced. The spectator will see in the “ Black Crook”? man 
novelties in the saltatory line which are refreshing after the old 
fashioned pas—both ‘‘reul” and * deux,” as well as the grouping 
of the entire troupe, had become hackneyed and tiresome. 
When these new features are illustrated by a ballet many of the 
members of which are both young and beautiful, the success of 
that portion of the entertainment is assured. The time of per- 
formance has been reduced to three and a half hours and a “ time 
table,’’ after the manner of railroads and steamers, is now pub- 
lished, giving the exact moment of performance ot the various 
dances, that the frequent visitor—and, we are told, there are many 
such—may time his arrival to witvess some particalar scene. 
With the performance of this brilliant spectacle tnus system- 
atized, there is little doubt but that it will hold the stage for many 
weeks to come, as after it has been seen by the city public many 
of their ‘“‘country cousins” will desire to place a record of its 
splendours on the tablets of memory. A matinee will be given at 
1 P. M. to-day, when young New York, we meun very young New 
—_ hn have an opportunity of revelling in these “ halls of 

eng 
At the Broadway theatre Mr. Edwin Adams has revived a 
drama entitled the ‘ Heretic,” originally written for Edwin 
Forrest by Robert T. Conrad, of Philadelphia. The in'erest ceu- 
tres around the principal figure, Adrien de Teligny, a Huguenot, 
who ‘s involved in a series of complications growing out of the 
religious quarrels in France during the reign of Charlcs [X., and 
but little 1s excited in the fute of the other characters. Mr. 
Adams acts the part of the hero with his usual dignity and 
intense feeling, but is unable to invest it with the in- 
terest that his impersonation of Aobert Landry inspires, 
a fact probably owing to the inferiority of Mr. Conrad’s 
production, This afternoon and evening will be Mr. Adams’ last 
appearances at this theatre jor the present, and those who desire 
to see, what is so seldom seen, good acting, should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Mr. Adams is especially to be com- 
mended for the absence of all “‘ rant” from his performances. He 
is quiet and gentlemanly upon the stage; never takes leave of his 
senses in striving to be “effective” and ‘‘ powerful,” and “ splits 
the ears of the  aeometiny of by “sound and fury signifying ne- 
thing.’’? On the contrary, he studies to portray the passions by 
other modes than vulgar noise and bustle, and in many parts ad- 
mirably succeeds. As one who creditably avoids many of the 
more common stage vices, while he at the same time displays the 
possession of many — virtues, Mr. Adams is a model to 
be commended to the imitation of the younger members of the 
profession. We trust we shall soon have the opportunity of 
seeing this talented artist again. 

At the Winter Garden Mr. John Brougham has torn himself 
away from his hosts of patrons, and given place to those marvel- 
lous athletes, the Buislay family. The last performance of Mr. 
Brougham, which was also the occasion of the benefit of stage 
Manager Hanley, was agreeably diversified by “a few remarks” 
by both gentlemen: Mr. Brougham has given his ‘ Copperfield” 
and “ Pocahontas” to admiring audiences, iu Brooklyn, during 
the present week. He staits soon on his tour in the Provinces. 
The interior of the ‘‘ Garden” is now monopolized by that dan- 
gerous-looking structure, the Spiral Mountain. It any of our 
readers are still ignorant of whata “ Spiral Moun ain’? is, and to 
what use it is put by Mr. Etienne suislay, we advise them to lose 
no time in ascertaining. They will tind it one of the most start- 
ling of gymnastic feats, quite equalled in difficulty, ifnot in danger, 
by the famous “ Niagara leap.”” The other performances of this 
troupe are equally entertaning, the tableaux “‘ Surprised at the 
Bath,” and “ ‘rhe Shower of Go.d,” being especially beautiful. At 
the Olympic ** Kip Van Winkle,” in a of the talented Jef- 
ferson, may still be seen, and his stupid jokes laughed at by those 
who are so inclined. Fortunately the jests are not the best, or the 
only, part of the entertainment. We shall look with anxiety for 
tips, not Mr. Jefferson's, disappearance. He may take the 
Frenchiest of French leaves and we shail not mourn. Barnum has 
amoral” drama on the stage which is not as eifective as “ The 
Lone House on the Bridge” which preceded it. A new conjurer 
has made his appearance at [rving Hall, and brought with him a 
* living head,” or rather two—his own aud some oue else’s, That 
old: favourite, the New York Circus, opens at the Fourteenth 
street stand on Monday. ‘There will be a matinée every day. At 
the New York Theatre, ‘“Besuty and the Beast” has been well 
put on the stage, but when will Mr. Eichberg give us an opera? 
We pause for a reply. 


Facts and HFarcies. 


In the exchange of prisoners between Austria and 
Prussia, the latter released 48,559 against 577 by 
the fcrmer, or in the proportion of 83 to 1! _ 
The last mails from Bombay brings news of a terrible fa- 
mine in the districts of Cuttack, Balasore, aud Midoapore, 
One traveller, in a single morning’s ride, saw twenty-two dead 
bodies by the roadside, and three dead children under one 
tree. Hints to Housemaids—How to destroy flies— 
Encourage spiders.——_—-—T he latest guess about the author 
of Ecce Homo is that itis from the pen ‘of Mr. Richard Holt 
Hatton, distinguished journalist. —In the course of 
his recent explorations in Brazil, Capt. Burton discovered, on 
the south bank of the Parahiba river, between San Pablo and 
Orio, a deposit of pizano or hard clay, bituminous shale, over- 
laying a true coal-measure, containing petroleum, and also 
beds of limestone and ironstone. ——A letier has been 
addressed to the 1). S. Commissioner of Revenue by Secretary 
McCulloch, suggesting the recommendation of “ such modifi- 
cations of the tariff laws now in force as will better adjust 
and equalize the duties upon foreign imports with the internal 
taxes upon home productions.”— —Tne Glasgow Cham- 
ber of Commerce has memorialized the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in favour of “free banking” throughout 
the United Kingdom. —A St. Petersburg letter, in the 
Monde, the clerical journal, announces, as a piece of good 
news, thata ukase has just abolished all the punishments which 
existed among persons abandoning the Russian State religion. 
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come to our shores will be able to rescue ponderous orna- 


The Irish National Picture Gallery, in Dublin, sis 
making most favourable progress. The colicetion has been 
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made at an outlay of £10,000, of which sum £6,000 has been 
‘ paised by public subscription.— ‘What the German 
Bund is—Moribund.— 








tage oe mye 2 ae 
the discovery of the long-lost Dr. Leic t, one of the Aus- 
tralian ym el who had been missing for several years. 
The American little wonder ship, Red, White and 
Blue, with its crew, has been secured for the Crystal Palace, 
at Sydenham, where it is exhibited. — The producti 
of cotton in Peru is rapidly increasing.— The Musical 
Standard states that Mozart’s grand-niece, Josepha Lange by 
pame, the only living relative of the great composer, is 
threatened with absolute destitution ————Brazil is to have 
additional taxation, that on slaves being considerably aug- 
mented._—-——-Mr. Sothern the actor has received a beauti- 
fal epergne, value nearly £200, subscribed by his friends, as 
some slight recompense for the annoyance he lately had to 
endure from his spiritual persecutors.— —As between 
poet and publisher, says the Atheneum, it is but an act of jus- 
tice to state that the withdrawal from circulation of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “ Poems and Ballads” was entirely the act of Messrs, 
Moxon and Co..—-—— One of the monster farms of modern 
times is that of Genersl Urquiza of Buenos Ayres. It is com- 
posed of an unbroken body of 900 square miles, over which 
countless thousands of horses, cattle, and sheep are grazing. 
Of cattle the farm sends over 50,000 annually to the slaughter. 
The Queen of Hanover and the Duchess of Nassau 
have been significantly advised to quit dominions that have 
ceased to belong to their consorts, and to give up hoping 
against hope. ——The exports of Great Britain during 
the six months ending 30th June last, was £18,700.000 greater 
in amount than for the corresponding balf of 1865. 
Mr. Spurgeon has lately informed a member cf his flock, that 
he discourages as much as possible the practice of returning 
thanks to God after childbirth by any of his congregation, 
since in most cases it is merely an absurd superstitious prac- 
tice. An enormous fish called a mouronne has been taken 
at Marseilles, and will be preserved alive in the basin for the 
great Exhibition. It is between five and six metres long, and 
weighs 30 quintals. The latest thing in the way of exhi- 
bitions is one of hops and beer, which isto take place at Dijon, 
France, in October, and is to be open to all nations. — 
Rogerde Beauvoir, for so long a brilliant writer of the French 
romantic school, author of “ L’Ecolier de Cluny,” the “ Che- 
valier de St. George,” the “ Cabaret des Morts,” “ Histoire: 
Cavaliéres,” &c., died on the 27th ult., a 56.————Gari- 
baldi is about to hold a grand review of the Italian Volunteers 
in the plain of Montechiari. It has been computed that 
there are 30,000 tramps in England, of whom the great ma- 
jority are professional beggars. The Paris police have 
just discovered in the Rue des Jardiniers a clandestine 
slaughter-house for horses, which daily passed its products on 
the market as beef. The two sons of Abd-el-Kader have 
returned to Paris from the Pyrenees. They are to make a 
short stay in the French capital, and proceed to Marseilles to 
rejoin their father at Damascus. —The Northern Gazette 
of Hanover, of the 2ist ult., contains in its columns six blank 
spaces, which take the place of as many portions of articles 
cancelled, as it states, by the Prussian censorship. The 
privilege of selling the catalogue at the Paris Universal exhibi- 
tion, put up to public — by sealed tender, has been 
sunied to M. Dentu, the Palais Royal publisher, who made 
the large bidding of £20,120. A gigantic melon was sold 
the other day at the Halles Centrales in Paris, the largest that 
has been heard of in the memory of man. It weighed no less 
than 74lb., and was grown in a den at St. Denis ——-——_ 
If a cow were hungry, what air of Meyerbeer’s would she 
think of singing? Grice pour moi.— —As an experiment 
Hyde Park has been ‘lighted up nightly with the lime light, 
affixed to a temporary tower in the centre of the park.— 
On the occasion of the gratuitous performance of L’Africaine, 
given at the Grand Opera in Paris, on the Emperor’s birthday, 
boxes commonly holding only six, were occupied by six-and- 
thirty persons ! Prince Napol will, it is said, shortly 
resume the presidency of the Privy Council in Paris, which post 
he resigned after his speech at Ajaccio.————Bismarck is said 
to regret the leniency he showed to Saxony. —The Irish 
militia will not be called out until the spring of next year.-——— 
A great Reform Banquet is to be beld at Manchester in October. 
Earl Russell, Messrs, Gladstone and Bright, and other great Re- 
formers are to be present. —The season in Switzerland is 
a very wet one. Marshal Benedek is at Bruck, a small 
town in Styria, where he lives in a very retired manner with his 
family, passing his time in excursions to the mountains or in 
shooting game. —The losses suffered by the Garibaldian 
volunteers during the campaignjin the Tyrol are stated at 3,900 
killed and wounded, and 1,111 prisoners. — Experiments 
have been lately made at Meuden with a new kind of cannon, 
which is said to fire twelve shots a minute————A curious 
offer is made to the speculative by a Paris writer: he offers to 
sell his métier of chrovicler ‘in a certain journal for the modest 
sum of 200,000 francs. —--—— Punch says: We know a man so 
clever with his lathe that he can even turn a deaf ear. 
It is rumoured that Mr. Gladstoue has gone to Athens at the re- 
quest of the Queen, to ascertain the position of the affairs and 
prospects of Greece. —-An “ English Philology,” from the 
Oxford University Press, is announced. It is by the Rev. J. 
Earle, editor of the Sazon Chronicle, and late Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford. —Mr. W. Aldis Wright, M.A., the Li- 
brarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, has lately found among 
the college manuscripts a curious little poem on the death of 
Archbishop Scrope, who was beheaded in 1405. The 
London Globe evening newspaper has passed iato the hands of a 
new proprietary, and will be published in October, at the re- 
duced price of twopence Rumour says that it will change 
from a Whig to a Conservative Government organ. ir 
Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart., of the Custom House, is about to 
collect in a separate volume his contributions in verse to the 
Cornhill, Once a Week, and other periodicals. 
The offences last year against the English game laws numbered 
10,392, being an increase of 275 on the preceding year. 
The cost of management of St. James’s, the Green, and Hyde 
Parks, in London, which in 1851 was somewhat under £11,000, 
has since 1856 ranged at an average exceeding £26,000 a year— 
the excess being chargeable to Mr. Cowper’s tiower beds, new 
rides, &c.—-———The territory of Venetia, which is now about 
to be given up to Italy, comprises, according to official accounts, 
nine provinces, with their capitals, eighty-three districts, 844 
communes, and 2,485,989 inhabitants. -_————_The accounts of 
the harvest in France are not favourable; corn has risen nearly 
25 per cent. during the last four months. France will, it is said, 
buy largely from Russia.—— Negotiations are going on in 
Paris for the contraction of a Roman loan. The amount or 
conditions have not yet been made known.——_ The Ship- 
ping Gazette —. the removal of toll dues on the Rhine, 
the obstacle to their abolition previously being the difliculty of 
arran, t with various river-bordering States. The 
officials of Electoral Hesse were forbidden by the Prussian au- 
thorities to celebrate the Elector’s birth-day, which was on the 
20th ult. The London National has just ac- 




























































































a work of considerable size, about 5} feet upright. The price 
was £7000.— Like the Saone, the Rhone lately rose in a 
remarkable manner, and then fell almost as suddenly. On the 
afternoon of the 14th ult. the waters of the latter river went up 
10 feet above the summer level, and overflowed the landing 
quays. The following day, at noon, the waters had subsided 
nearly 4 feet. ——This is likely to be @ very bad wine 
year in France. The protracted cold and wet forbids hope in 
many places of the grapes ripeniog, and the quality must almost 
be universally bad. 











Obituary. 


Sm Jonn Micner..—We have to announce—but not unexpect- 
edly—the death of a veteran Artillery General, Sir John 
Michell, K.C.B., which occurred on Thursday, the 23rd ult., at 
his residence in Portland Place, at the age of eighty-four. He 
was born at Huish, Somersetsbire, in 1781, and was educated at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. In 1798 he entered the 
Royal Artillery, and in 1799 served in Holland under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and the Duke of York ; in 1813 he joined the Duke 
of Wellington’s army at the siege of, St. Sebastian, commanded 
a field battery at the passages of Bidassoa, Nivelle and Nive, and 
at the battles of Orthes and Toulouse. Proceeding to Bordeaux 
and afterwards embarking for America, he was actively em- 
ployed throughout the war there; subsequently he joined the 
Duke of Wellington’s army after Waterloo, and was employed 
with the Prussian Army in reducing the fortresses in the Nether- 
lands ; he served on the staff of the Artillery in Ireland 1825-3 
commanded the Artillery in Canada 1831-6, at Gibraltar 1844-8 ; 
was honourably mentioned in the despatches of General Ross 
from Washington, of Colonel Brooke, from Baltimore, and of 
Colonel Thornton, with whom he was detached to the left bank 
of the Mississippi before New Orleans. In 1854 he became Lieu- 
tenant-General ; in 1856, Colonel Commandant of the 5th Bat- 
talion of the Royal Artillery ; and in 1861 was made a K.C.B. 
In 1865 he administered the government of Canada in the tem- 
porary absence of Lord Monck. In 1806 the General married 
the daughter of Captain Breedon. 


Tue Earr, or Craven.—William Craven, Earl of Craven, 
county York; Viscount Uffington and Baron Craven, of Hamp- 
stead Marshal, county Berks, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, whose death has been already announced, was the eldest 
and only surviving son of William, 1st Earl, by Louisa, 5th 
daughter of Mr, John Brunton, a distinguished ornament of the 
stage. The late Earl was born 18th July, 1809, and succeeded to 
the family honours on the death of his father in July, 1825. On 
the 5th September, 1835, he married Lady Emily Mary Grimston, 
second daughter of James Walter, 1st Earl of Verulam, by 
whom, who survives his Lordship, he leaves issue living two sons 
and five daughters, namely, George Grimston, Viscount Uffing- 
ton, born March 16, 1841 (now Earl of Craven) ; the Hon. Os- 
bert William, born Feb. 6, 1848; Lady Elizabeth, married to 
Viscount Grey de Wilton; Lady Evelyn, married to Mr. George 
Jobn Bruce, eldest son of Lord Ernest Bruce ; Lady Blanche, 
married to the Earl of Coventry; Lady Beatrix, married to Vis- 
count Chelsea ; and Lady Emily, unmarried. The deceased no- 
bleman was educated at Cirist Church, Oxford. He was in 
1851 appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire, but resigned 
that honour in 1846, owing to ill-health. The Earl was Recorder 
of Coventry and High Steward of Newbury. His successor in 
the Earldom became Viscount Uffington on the death of his elder 
brother, William Augustus Frederick, in Aopril last year. He 
entered the army as Ensign and Lieutenant in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards in March, 1860, and became Lieutenant and Captain in 
that regiment ia Nov., 1864. We believe that, with the excep- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon and the Marquis of Ailsa, the 
late Earl of Craven was the last of the knights who took part in 
the memorable tournament at Eglinton Castle. 

Geverat. Sm CHaries Menzies.—This distinguished officer 
died a few days ago at East-hill-house, Hastings, at a great age. 
He entered the marines as far back as February, 1798, when he 
was appointed second lieutenant. He was attached to Lord 
Nelson’s squadron off Boulogne. When lieutenant he commanded 
a detachment of marines, landed at Port Jackson (Sydney) 
during an insurrection of convicts in March, 1804, and was 
maioly instrumental in restoring tranquillity. He served in the 
boats of the Minerva at the capture, under Fort Finisterre, of 
five vessels in June, 1806. In the July following, in a barge be- 
longing to the Minerva, when 50 miles from where the frigate 
lay at anchor, he captured the Spanish privateer Buena Dicha 
after a sharp conflict. He also commanded a boat at the capture 
of a Spanish gunboat at Carril, and he commanded the marines 
at the storming of Fort Finisterre in 1806 and 1807, being the 
first to enter the fort. He served in boats at the capture of the 
Spanish sbip San Josef in the Bay of Arosa, where he landed, 
and made a prisoner of the commodore. In command of the 
marines he assisted at the capture of Guardia. He was slightly 
wounded in cutting out the French corvette La Moselle from un- 
der abattery in Basque Roads. Amorg other gallant actions he 
served at the taking of Camarinsa. Dnring his services he was 
wounded in his right arm, which was amputated. The gallant 
officer received a sword of honour from the Patriotic Fund for 
his services. 


On his passage home from Calcutta, Captain James Moorhead, 
27th (lnniskilling) Regiment.—At London, Sir Emanuel Felix 
Agar, Knight.—At Harrowgate, Major Charles Gordon, late 93rd 
ey Highlanders.—At Hesse Homburg, Captain Charles 

ynam, late of H. M.’s 15th Regt. of Foot.—At Worcester, Spald- 
ing Mitchell, Eeq., Retired Commander Royal Navy.—At Herne 
Bay, Augustus Barton White, Esq., late Captain 2nd Dragoon 
Guards.—At Clifton,Richard Venn Edwards,Commander R.N.—At 
Cheltenham, Lt.-Col. John Brandon, late of the Bengal Army.—At 
Feltham Hill, Frederick Charles Shells, Esq., late Captain in the 
11th ae over a precipice into the river Chenah, 
India, Lt. James Newman Tanner, of H, M.’s 82nd Regt. 





Arup. 


The 24th Company of Royal Engineers, under the com- 
mand of Capt. R. Bullen, has received orders to be held in 
readiness to embark for the Cape of Good Hope, to relieve 
one of the companies of Royal Taper, whose term of 
colonial service has expired. Orders have also been feceived 
at the garrison for a draught of the 1st battalion of the 10th 
Regiment, consisting of 40 men of all ranks, and a detach- 
ment of the 2d battalion of the 20th Regiment, also to em- 
bark at the same time for the Cape of Good Hope, the head- 
quarters and service companies of the 2d battalion of the 20th 
being under orders to proceed from China to the Cape. 
The party of non-commissioned officers and sappers of the 
Royal Engineers who have been employed for some time 
past at Shoeburyness in various engineering operations, 
have returned to head-quarters, Brompton-barracks, Chat- 
ham. Among the other engineering operations carried out 
by the sappers and miners during the time they have been 
doing duty at Shoeburyness has been the en ent of 
the practice range, along the shore, for the of the 
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range of upwards of six miles along the shore being noy 
obtained. The Royal Engineers were also employed a por. 
tion of their time in throwing up the necessary earth works 
and constructing batteries for mounting an additional num. 
ber of heavy guns for use by the Royal Artillery, and the 
detachments attached to the School of Gunnery ——__ 
Commission appointed by the Portuguese Government to 
consider the question of military small arms have ecideg 
to re-arm the whole of the troops of that country with breech. 
loaders, The armament at present consists of Enfields, 
which they have determined not to convert. Thearm chosen 
is that invented by Messrs. Westley Richards and Co,, of 
Birmiogham, to whom the contract for the manutacinre 
has been intrusted. The Commission deserves credit for 
the promptitude they have shown in the matter, and are 
unquestionably right in adopting -450 bore, for, in addition 
to its superior accuracy of shooting (something under 2tt, 
mean radial deviation at 1,000 yards), its low angle of eleva. 
tion, 2°55 deg., at the same range, and its great Penetrating 
powers, the weight of the ammunition is so reduced that 9 
large quantity can be carried. The gun itself is also lighter 
= stronger than the Enfield, while the barrel is more dura. 
ble and better adapted for the rough usage of military ger. 
vice. The Portuguese will now be the first nation armeq 
with a small-bore breech loader. Lieutenant-Colonel sir 
Henry Havelock, V.C., Lieutenant-Colonel Trevor, 14th Re. 
giment, and Lieutenant-Colonel Pitt have been created Com. 
panions of the Bath, for services in New Zealand.——_I, jg 





| reported in military circles that Lieutenant-General Sir Henry 


Storks, G.C.B., will not,fowing to ill-health, return to his 
command at Malta. 





Navy. 


The Royal Alfred, iron plated frigate, Capt. Tournour, fitting 
for service at Portsmouth, is completed in the alteration of her 
rig from a bark to that of a full ship. The frigate’s appearance 
has been much improved aloft by the change, and the mizen 
mast now affords a means of exercise and training for the mid. 
shipmen and naval cadets which the ship did not previously pos. 
sess. The area of sail given to all of eur ironclads is, however, 
insignificant if considered only with reference to the displace. 
ment of their hulls at the load-water line-——The iron cased ship 
Lord Warden, 24, in charge of Capt. G. O. Willes, C.B., com. 
manding the steam reserve at Devonport, went outside Plymouth 
Breakwater on Wednesday the 22d ult. to test her engines at the 
measured mile. She is fitted only with her lower masts, and her 
draught forward was 23ft. Gin.: aft, 26ft. Her engines by Mauds- 
lay, Sons, and Field, are of 1,000 horse power ; the propeller is 
four-bladed. On the trial the safety valve was loaded to 25lb, ; 
pressure to steam in boilers, 25lb. ; vacum in condensers, forward 
and aft, 26 in. ; mean number of revolutions 60 per minute. After 
six runs the true mean epeed produced was 13-1385 knots. The 
engines are of the three cylinder kind. They are reported to 
have worked most satisfactorily ; no hot bearings. The screw 
two-decker line-of-battle ship Rodney, 78, 2,770 tons, 500 horse 
power (nominal), for several years past lying idle among 
the vessels composing the Chatham steam reserve in the Medway, 
has been docked, and at length taken in hand for commission, 
the intention, according to instructions issued from the Admir- 
alty, being to bring her forward for service as a flagship in China, 
relieving the Princess Royal, 73, 400 horse power, Capt. W. G. 
Jones, flagship of Vice-Admiral George St. V. King, C.B., Com- 
mander in-Chief on the China station.——A notification has been 
received at Chatham dockyard that the engines and machinery of 
the Chesapeake, 35, 2,337 tons, 400 horse power, screw frigate, 
are completed by the factory department at Sheerness dockyard, 
after the heavy repairs they have undergone. The Chesapeake 
was one of the last of the “converted” 50 gun sailing frigates, 
and for some time past she has been lying idle in the Reserve at 
Chatham. From the correspondence which has of late passed 
between the departments at the Admiralty and the officials at 
Chatham dockyard, it is probable that the Chesapeake will 
shortly be brought forward for commission to relieve one of the 
vessels attached to the North American and West India squadron 
whose period of commission is drawing to a close.——The Con- 
troller of the Navy, Rear-Admiral R. 8. Robinson, and the Di- 
rector of the Engineering and Architectural Works, Major 
Andrew Clarke, R.E., recently arrived at Devonport, and made 
an inspection preliminary to that of the Board of Admiralty. 
Admiral Robinson jvisited the armour-plated screw 7 
Ocean, 23, in Hamoaze, which will proceed into Plymouth Sound, 
where she will receive some live shell expected from Woolwich 
in the steamer Zarl de Grey and Ripon. The Admiral also 
went on board the armour plated ship Lord Warden, 20; the 
armour-plated iron turret ship Wyvern, 4, Capt. Wilmsharst, 
which is having some alterations made to her astera 
bulwarks. The Controller was accompanied by Ad- 
miral Superintendent Drummond, of the dockyard.—— 
The screw steamer Rodney, 78, 2770 tons, 500 horse power, in 
No. 3 Dock at Sheerness Dockyard, is undergoing repairs at the 
hands of the shipwright staff, in order to bring her forward for 
commission. The estimate of the repairs required to this fine 
ship—one of the old class of screw two-deckers, the building of 
which is now discontinued—was about £17,000, but, from the 
pature of the alteratious and repairs required to adapt her forthe 
service for which she is intended, it is probable that even this 
sum may be exceeded._—By the death of General Sir Charles 
Menzies, K.C.B., K.H., Colonel of the Royal Marine Artillery, Col. 
John Hawkins Gascoigne, C.B., becomes Major-General, ands 
general promotion takes place throughout the corps—— 
Dart, 4, screw gun vessel, 425 tons, 80-horse power, 8} knots 
measured mile speed, has been commissioned at Portsmouth by 
Commander Marcus Lowther. The last ship commanded 
this officer was the St. Vincent, boys’ training ship, in Port 
mouth harbour.——The Mersey, 40, unarmoured screw-frigale, 
3,727 tons, 1,000 horse power, 13°2 knot, measured mile speed, 
will be commissioned at Portsmouth, it is understood, by 
Purvis, She will probably join the fleet of the British naval 
commander-in-chief in North America and the West Indies— 
By direction of the Lords of the Admiralty, Mr. E. W. Brown, 
connected with the civil service, attended at Chatham d 
recently for the purpose of submitting to the officials of that 
establishment a newly invented binnacle lamp about to be fitt 
on board her Majesty’s screw corvette Reindeer, now preparing 
for sea at Chatham. The experiments fully bore out the 4 
claimed for the invention over all other binnacle lamps, not 
least of which are a considerable additional gain to the light by 
the plan on which the reflectors are constructed, the perfect as 
entire illumination of the reflector card from the absence 
downward shadow, and the great facility with which the bear 
ings of any object can be taken at night. A further improve 
ment has also been effected in the invention at the suggestion 
Admiral Ryder, in the adoption of a transparent index, 4 
ing the course to be steered, the position of the index being 
placed that it can be consulted with reference to the 
card. The invention has been adopted on board the 
Eastern. _ 








—Commander: M Lowther to Dart; Lieuts: 


APPOINTMENTS. 
A Anderson to Dart ; J J Martin to Trafalgar. 
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New Publications. 


pesers. Ticknor and Fields have just added to their fa- 
yourite blue-and-gold series of choice reading The Poems of 
tomas Kibble Hervey, edited by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, with a 
yenoir, The name of Mr. Hervey bas been more or less fa- 
piliar during the last twenty or thirty years as one of the 
ninor English poets, but the verse to which it was attached 
was not weighty enough to inspire much curiosity concerning 
ig author. Whether this volume, which, we presume, con- 
tains the bulk thereof, will quicken the feeling, is doubtful; 
should it do so, however, its readers will be woefully disap- 
ted with the memoir which his widow has prefixed. lt 
extends to nine pages, which, for all the facts they contain, 
night easily be compressed to a paragraph; yet Mr. Hervey 
lived sixty years, and was a voluminous writer in verse and 
Whence this poverty of statement concerning his life, 
fora life of some sort or another he must have had? We 
pave the feeling that it would not bear telling, yet it is diffi- 
calt to put a finger in the Memoir on anything to that effect. 
That his career was to a certain extent a vie manquée,” says 
gs writer in the Art Journal, “can scarcely be denied ; but 
those who have experienced the remorse which must sooner 
or later attend the issue of opportunities unimproved, and 
talents comparatively neglected, may readily understand how 
severely the consequences may have pressed upon him.’ 
Equally guarded is a letter of his brother, Mr. Robert 
Hervey, particularly this passage, which follows a men. 
tin of one of his early ventures, “ Australia.” “This poem 
snd other things brought him unfortunately very much into 
notice, and he began to lead a life of pleasure, mixed with 
literary pursuits, but never returned, to take his degree at 
college, nor was he ever called to the bar.” The bald out- 
ward facts of Mr. Hervey’s life—since we cannot get deeper 
than these,—are as fo!lows: He was born at Paisley in 1799, 
but was removed in 1802 or 1803 to Manchester by his father, 
who settled there as a merchant. Educated at a private 
school, and afterwards at the Manchester Free Grammar 
School, he was articled to a firm of solicitors by whom he 
was sent to their agents in London, where he began to study 
conveyancing. The talents which he developed led his father 
to send him to Cambridge, where he entered Trinity College, 
bis brother thinks, and where he wrote his first poetical essay, 
“Australia,” which soon took him to London, as already 
mentioned. At this time, or possibly a littie latter, the rage 
for annuals set in, and he became a contrihutor to these gilded 
nothings of the hour, some verses of his, “ The Convict Ship,” 
appearing in “ The Literary Souvenir” for 1825. Other pieces 
from his pen were published in that periodical, and in the 
“Amulet” and “ Friendship’s Offering,” of which last trifle he 
was one year the editor. In 1829 he published “‘ The Poetical 
Sketch Book” which contained the third edition of “ Aus- 
tralia,” and a collection of his album verses, About this time 
appeared “The English Helicon,” a collection of fugitive poetry, 
and “ Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, with Descriptive Prose 
and Illustrative Poetry ;” and some years later, (in 1837)“ The 
Book of Christmas.” He was also a contributor to the Athe- 
neum for upwards of twenty years, during eight of which he 
was its sole responsible editor. Losing his situation by sick- 
ness in 1854, he wrote on art topics in the Art Journal for the 
next four or five years—till his death, in fact, which occurred 
in February 1859. This is rather a barren summing up of 
thirty years, but it is all that Mrs. Hervey sees fit to tell us of 
the literary life of her husband: of his private life she says 
nothing, merely quoting from the Art Journal the statement 
that in October 1843 he was married to Miss Eleavora Louisa 
Montagu, “herself a poet of no mean order,” and that they 
had one son, Frederick Robert James, who still survives. For 
the poetry of Mr. Hervey—it belongs to the kind which it is 
easier to praise than read, reading it, in any large quantity, 
ranking among the impossibilities. It has all the outward 
forms of poetry, the lines beginning with capitals, and ending 
with ‘the requisite commas, colons, and other stops. Its 
thymes are for the most part correct, and its m easures fluent 
and musical. Its images are such as we have been accus- 
tomed to from time immemorial ; while the subjects they are 
supposed to adorn and illustrate are among those which com- 
mend themselves to our consideration at certain periods of our 
lives, With all these points in its favour, we have found Mr. 
Hervey’s poetry utterly unreadable. 1t lacks the first element 
of true poetry—feeling—whose place it endeavours to supply 
with that bame of all poetry—sentimentality. Mr. Harvey is 
the most sentimental of all the singers of his time, a sickly, 
mawkish dealer in the cast-off rubbish of his betters. Byron 
Was sentimental in many of his smaller poems, notably so in 
his dirges over that fair shape, or shadow, Zhyrza, but some- 
how or other he made his readers believe that he was in ear- 
nest, and created sympathy for his sorrow. Miss Landom was 
sentimental—too much so—but a vein of truth ran through 
her love poems, which saved them for the charge of unreali- 
ty. Thomas Haynes Bsyley was a sentimental writer, few 


more so, but even he, butterfly that he was, showed touches of 


teal feeling, as in ‘The Soldier’s Tear,” «nd “I never was a 
fayourite.” We recall, indeed, no poet of the last forty or 
fifty years who fails to inspire us with confidence, with the 
single exception of Mr. Hervey, whom we take to have been 
the sham of all shams, the very Veneering of verse. What- 
ever he sings, and he is generally singing of love and sorrow, he 
never shows the least trace of the emotion which he simulates, 
Dut rattles off his rhymes as Babbage’s Calculating Machine 
Tatiles off its mathematical demonstrations. What but ma- 
chine poetry are such stanzas as these in which the Beloved 


are fairies, and early hopes depart like Noah’s dove, fallen 
leaves, and what not beside in the way of absurd imagery ? 


“ Flower of my cold and darkened year ! 
Sweet fount amid my spirit’s dearth! 
Be near me, with the smiles that cheer 
The happy home and quiet hearth ; 
That still, ’mid winter and ’mid night, 
Like fairies play their sunny part, 
To turn the darkness into ligkt, 
And make it summer in the heart! 


What though my early hopes have flown, 
Like Noah’s bird that came not back, 
And many a faded leaf has strewn 
All—all too soon, my summer track ; 
My heart has treasures of its own, 
Shrines on which ruin can not fall, 
And cherished there, thy look and tone 
Are birds, and flowers, and hopes, and all!” 


“ Etna and Mount Vesuvius, considered in reference to the 
Picturesque,” by Professor Ansted: a continuation of Mr. 
W. P. Bayley’s “ Visit to the Paradise of Artists ;” and, 
among its illustrated articles, a very irteresting one giving 
specimens from the works of the late Thomas Bewick, cele- 
brated as the reviver of the art of engraving on wood. There 
are many other excellent illustrated articles in this number—no- 
tably that upon the “ Lives of the Belgian Painters,” continued 
from previous numbers. The large engravings are “ Spanish 
Contrabandistas,” after a painting by J. Phillip, R.A. ; “ Wreck 
off Hastings,” from J. A. Turner’s wel! known picture ; and 
“Spo rtive Innocence,” a charming design of a boy and a rab- 
bit, from s sculpture by G. Burnard. 


——_e—__—_ 















itself in somewhat the same fashion. 
have done with Mr. Hervey’s volume: 


If Joseph Surface had taken to verse after his little disappoint- 
ment with Lucy Teazle his sensitive heart would have vented 
Another stanza and we 


** Away !— away! and bear thy breast 

To some more pleasant strand ! 

Why did it pitch its tent of rest 
Within a desert land!— 

Though clouds may dim thy distant skies, 
And love look dark before thee, 

Yet colder hearts and falser eyes, 
Eave flung their shadows o’er thee!” 


Can anything be better in the way of mixed imagery than a 
breast pitching a tent? Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, your 
blue-and-gold series contains one volume too many. 





Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 
A picture of Niagara Falls, by Mr. Louis Mignot, is 
attracting much notice ard favourable comment from English 
connoisseurs. Mr. Mignot, who is, we believe, a native of 
Charleston, 8. C., was well known in this city as a rising 
young artist, some five or six years ago. 
Mr. George Richmond, who was lately elected a member of 
the Royal Academy, was best known, some years ago, by his 
clever portraits in crayon. Subsequently he applied himself 
to painting in oil, a branch in which he has been very suc- 
cessful. 
Messrs. Wills, of London, have lately completed the model 
for the marble statue of the late Richard Cobden, which is to 
be placed at the entrance to Camden Town. 
Montreal is said to possess two clever young sculptors, now 
—Mr. Sohier, whose portrait busts are well spoken of, and 
Mr. Reed, who has lately executed a statue of “ Hope.” 
A somewhat remarkable picture, now on exhibition in 
London, is one by an artist named Hughes, the subject of it 
being the calamitous fire which took place at Santiago de 
Chile about two years ago. Mr. Hughes had long been a 
resident of Santiago, and had painted portraits of many lead- 
ing citizens of the place. 
Mr. W. Whittredge, who has been with General Pope’s ex- 
pedition to the territories west of the Rocky Mountains, has 
just returned to this city, bringing with him much material 
for pictures of wild scenery. 
Mr. W. H. Beard, the well-known animal painter, who also 
passed the early part of the summer at the Rocky Mountains, 
is again at work in his studio in this city. 
As yet we have heard of but two American artists who 
intend contributing pictures to the French exposition of 
1867. Mr. Edwin Forbes is at work upon a large picture 
embodying an episode of the late civil war; and Mr. Gran- 
ville Perkins is painting a Jandscape of South American 
scenery. Both of these pictures are to figure at the coming 
exposition. 
Two models in clay for the Shakspeare monument intended 
to be erected in Central Park, nave lately been completed— 
one by Mr. Laun’t Thompson, and the other by Mr. J. Q. 
Ward. 
An American painter, in London, Mr. B. F. Reinhart, is 
painting English landscape svenery with success. He was 
best known here as a painter of portraits, but has given 
up that branch for general subjects, beth gene and landscape, 
The site for the new Royal Academy buildings in London 
has at last been definitely agreed upon. The principal gal- 
leries, which are to be of brick, will occupy the plot of ground 
in the rear of Burlington House, which, in itself, will form a 
tagade or vestibule to the structure. 





We have on our table the numbers of the London Art-Jour- 
nal for August and September, both of which contain abund- 
ance of interesting matter and some fine engravings. Artists 
will be interested in the “ Liber Memorialis” of Mr. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, which is commenced in the August num- 
ber, and is to be continued. Itis a series of essays upon form, 
colour, and subjects connected with the study of nature in 
general, with a view to art. Those who keep watch upon the 
by-play of art matters will read with interest the paper by 
Mr. George Wallis, treating of a suppos-d discovery of sun- 
pictures made so long ago as 1780. There was much talk 
about this matter about four years ago,and Mr. Wallis aims 
to prove that the pictures were not produced by photography, 
but by a process analogous to aquatinting. The leading illus- 
trations to this number are “ Hush! he Sleeps,” a line- 
engraving by Franck, after a painting by J. H. 8. Mann— 
subject, a mother and baby: “The Fountain,” an oriental 
figure piece by W. Muller, engraved by C. Cousen ; and “ The 


monument to the late James Ward, R.A. 





Object is a flower in one line, a fount in another, while smiles 


Muse of Painting,” engraved by Artlett from J. H. Foley’s 


PROF. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Tbe American publishers, in the exercise ¢f their “ unchar- 
tered freedom” as to the republication of English writings, 
frequently anticipate for us by many years services which the 
interests of English literature absolutely demand. The issue 
of the present volume is one such service, which we trust may 
not long anticipate Professor Martineau in collecting for Eng- 
lish readers in many respects the most striking philosophical 
and theological essays which have appeared in England during 
the last ten years. For, these kindly spontaneities of the 
American publishers have not only the defect for English 
purposes of being contraband in this country, but their literary 
judgment is sometimes in default, and among the essays here 
republished and attributed to Mr. Martineau is one on 
“Revelation” from the National Review, which is not only 
obviously due to a much less brilliant and original pen, but 
contains a line of thought that represents pretty closely the 
theology of our own columns instead of Mr. Martineau’s well 
known devout Unitarianism. Powerful as his theological 
essays are, we confess that they are to us far less satisfactory 
than those on pure philosophy. While he deals with the 
recipient intellectual, moral, and spiritual constitution of man, 
his analysis is refined and to the last degree truthful, his 
power of exposition and illustration most brilliant; and his 
grasp ofall the salient facts bearing on the great metaphysical 
problems, at once large and minute. But when he passes the 
boundary between the minds of the recipients and that which 
they receive from God, while always reverent, he is apt to be 
a little jealous of accepting anything that seems to overpass 
the limits of our spiritual faculty to anticipate ; he scrutinizes 
the revelation with a doubtful eye, and if he finds it mixed up 
with apy human error, such as the belief that the earth is the 
centre of the pbysical universe, he “ strikes his finger on the 
place” and pleads the unconscious egotism of humanity in 
thus exaggerating its importance in the universe in mitigation 
of the claim on our spiritual faith which the miraculous ele- 
ment in Christianity—by which we mean all the intrusions of 
the supernatural into the physical order of the universe, for 
in the spiritual sense Mr. Martineau is the most profound of 
supernaturalists—makes. 

But it is not now of his theological essays that we wish to 
speak. The present volume contains essays on Comte, Mr. 
Jobn Stuart Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Bain which 
are likely to be permanent cortributions of the highest value 
to English philosophy. The sort of argument brought by 
Comte and others to prove that a priori psychology must be 
false is well known. It is that psychology is a science of ob- 
servation in which the same person is both the observer and 
‘the observed. “ ‘The thinking individual,” says Comte, “ can- 
not divide himself in two—cannot let one reason while the 
other looks at the reasoning. The organ observed and the 
organ observing being in this case the same, how is it possi- 
ble that observation should take place?” We should have 
thought it almost sufficient in reply to appeal to the common 
facts of life. Do we, each of us, | Be a private reporter to 
tell us what we have done, thought, and felt in the day, or 
not? And if not, are we wholly ignorant of our own actions, 
thoughts, or feelings, till some one accidentally repérts to us 
what they have been, by virtue of his external position? The 
question is simply ludicrous, Yet if Comte’s criticism on the 
methed of psychology were a true one, we should be as igno- 
rant of ovr own minds as we are of the circulation of our 
blood or the process of digestion. And we might add that if, 
as seems likely, all which Comte really relies upon in this ab- 
surd argument is the inadequate and disturbed character of 
self-observation, not its real impossibility—then that much 
observation of the outer world is far mors turbid than self- 
observation. Comte would probably admit the evidence of a 
man as to a thunderbolt, even though he saw it fall with ter- 
ror, while expecting it tostrike him down, but would reject as 
scientific evidence the same man’s most tranquil account of 
his own thoughts and feelings. ” 
Bat Comte and his school not only charge the psychologi- 
cal method with intrinsic imbecility, but bring the more tell- 
ing charge against it of an utterly unprogressive character. 
It does not, they say, get on. It does not enable us to foresee 
the future. It is always telling us about the same abstract 
entities, and never unfolding to us new prospects. To the 
first assertion Mr. Martineau replies very finely in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“ Above all, is it absurd to test the validity of theological 
and metaphysical conceptions by their power of movement 
and ‘ progress ?” Why, the very sameness with which they 
are taunted—their patience from age to age—is precisely the 
sole conceivable evidence they could offer that they are what 
they profess to be, the representation in us of the constancies 
of the universe. And nothing could more effectually discre- 
dit them, as the steady shadows of eternal entity, than a his 

tory of growth and change. If they indeed be, as they pretend, 
the background of cognition answering to the abiding realities 
which hold all phenomena, it is their business and function 
to keep still. ‘Their vindication lies in their permanence. 
They are the conservative elements of all knowledge; the 
base and condition of movement, but not the moving thing ; 
the vital atmosphere that sustains it,"but not its beating wing. 
Do you complain that the ideas of Causality, of Soul, of God, 
of Substance, never get on, but are essentially what they al- 
ways were? Instead of damaging them, you give the highest 
possible testimony to their veracity and authority. Did the 

sweep forward, as you desire, they would belie their word, 
and be detected as belonging to the tide of physical change, 
not to the infinite deep below. If on account of this station- 
ary character any one denies to these ideas the name of 
knowledge ; if this word, a8 implying distinction and plura- 
lity, be refused to the self-identical aud simple—we shall! not 
object, provided it be understood that.they are, if not know- 
ledge, the conditions of knowledge ; if not the object seen, 
the light by which we see ; that reliance on them is indispen- 








The September number contains a curious paper on 


sable to the universe as it is, and that the enlargin 
field of phenomena and law finds them still equal to their al 
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comprehensive function, though needing revision in their 


special form and application.” 


Finally, say the Comtists, not only is psychology false in 
method and destitute of scientific movement, but it is 
wholly barren of any sort of result. Not only is it not fruit- 
ful of new results, but it can show ne permanent results of 


its past studies. Here is Mr. Martineau’s reply:— 


“ The objection, however, which Comte is most zealous in 
urging against the psychologists is, that their method has 
never been crowned with aby success, great or small, and that 
their labour bas been absolutely barren. Even if this state- 
ment be tried by the test present to the author’s own mind, 
the processes 
he logical doc- 
trine of Aristotle, the modern theory of vision, the ascertain- 
ment of laws of association and abstraction, Butier’s exposition 


viz., the amount of direct discovery respectin 
of the mind, it is a monstrous exaggeration. 


of the moral constitution of man—deserve to be ranked 


amongst positive achievements of a high order, and are recog- 


nized as such by the vast majority of competent judges on 
these points. If perfect unanimity is not attained even on 
these doctrines, neither is it secured at present in regard to 
any of the corresponding parts of biological science ; and the 
only advantage which the positivist has over his predecessors 
in intellectual philosopby is in his liberal promises for the 
future; his disparagement of the past not being justified, so 
far as yet appears, by the detection of a single law of our 
mental or moral nature. These reproaches of backwardness 
should at least be reserved till they can be uttered from a 
point of real advance. Perbaps, too, the test by which tbe 
fruitfulness or sterility of a pursuit is estimated by Comte 
may not be altogether admissible. His demand obviously is 
tor some new field of ‘ prevision’ special to psychology: the 
demand is disappointed, because intrinsically unreasonable. 
From objective studies we expect objective results; from sub- 
jective studies it is natural to look for subjective results; not 
s0 much for a fresh sphere brought into knowledge, as tor a more 
refined knowing power, for quickened faculues self-protected 
from beguiling errors, for intellectual implements of more 
ethereal temper and disciplined skil'. That this appropriate 
effect of reflective studies has been their habitual attendant, is 
undeniable; every period of intense speculative activity being 
the precursor of the next advance of even physical science, 
and educating the faculties up to the point when the discovery 
of new Jaws becomes possible; setting the previous gains of 
human research in due order and relation, and preparing 
Janguage and method for new service, Alternately acting and 
studying its action, the mind, whether by systole or diastole, 
sustains the pulsation of its living thought; and to demand 
the one operation without the other, is not less absurd than 
to complain that the heart does not always propel without 
resilience. Nor is it only in the successive periods of human 
culture that this need of reflective studies is observable. No 
fact is more conspicuous in individual biography and the 
comparative experiences of education, than the systematic 
superiority, in pliancy and balance of faculty, of men not 
strange to metapbysical and moral studies, over those who 
never quit the circle of mathematical relations and pbysical 
laws. Were the methods of inte)lectual and moral philosophy 
altogether illusory, it is inconceivable that a certain habitua- 
tion to them should be an indispensable gymnastic for the 
mind, and a needful check to the narrowing tendency of the 
* positive sciences,’ when exclusively pursued.” 

Professor Martineau is not one of those who undervalue the 

hysiological antecedents of mental states. The true psycho- 
ogist, he says, “is well aware that the light of discovered 
order radiates forwards as well as backwards, and that if uni- 
formities of successions or co-existences can be discovered in 
the physical condition, they will become exponents of similar 
relations among the mental facts. He simply leaves this in- 
direct method of classification to the physiologist, and him- 
self resorts to the direct, willingly availing himself of every 
help supplied by researches into the vital organism, and giv- 
ing no countenance to the narrow-minded assumption that 
the selection of one order of relations for special attention 1s 
a disparagement of another.” But it is obvious that before 
you can discuss the pbysiological antecedents of mental 
phenomena at all, you must koow the mental phenomena di- 
rectly, or how could you construe the physiological sigas into 
the mental equivalents? The physiologists pride themselves, 
for instance, on the distinction between the motory and sen- 
sory nerves—but how could they have discriminated the 
nerves, had not physiologists first discriminated the active 
from the sensitive states of the mind? Thus it is obvious that 
the very facts by the aid of which the physiological school 
propose to supersede metal classifications themselves involve 
mental classifications, and mental classifications of a far 
higher order than the physical classificassions by which they 
propose in future to supersede them. : 

We bave illustrated Mr. Martineau’s remarkable philoso- 
phical power by the discussion of but one small point among 
tHe manv which are thoroughly and most ably « xamined in 
these “‘ Essays.” But in all alike the reader finds the impress 
of the same powerful mind—of an intellect that bolds abstract 
idess and abstract truth with greater force and precision, and 
with far greater reality of thought, than any other living Eng- 
lish thinker—an intellect that has grappled as long arid as 
powerfuily with the higher problems of philosophy as our 
greatest statesmen with the higher problems of political life— 
an intellect that has probably given more weeks of subtle 
analysis and profound reflection to examining the great posi- 
tions of the different metaphysical schools, and to deciding 
which are tenable and which are untenable, than Stephensoa 
gave to his first line of railroad, or Cavour to the policy by 
which the future of Italy was made. It is by such thinkers as 
these, who strain their thoughts after abstract truth apparent- 
ly without influence on the wogid and even without meaning 
for oné man in a thousand, that the great thoughts which 
move the intellect of the world are prepared for the birtb. 
Otber and more popular minds are needed to transiate them 
to the million, but it is thinkers hike Mr, Martineau who first 
rouse the disinterested enthusiasm for pure philosophical 
truth in the student's mind, and awaken that eager intellec- 
tual life which, once in existence, must ever after distinguish 
all who bave it from the merely practical men, to whom ab- 
stract questions of truth and falsehood are mere curious riddles 
until they begin to have some obvious bearing on wealth, or 
private hap) ipess, or social estimation, or the power for which 
ambition longs.—Spectator. 


——_>—_— 
THE PARIS FASHIONS. 


The Empress Charlotte of Mexico has been sojourning for 
some time in the French capital. On the day of her arrival 
at the Grand Hotel the Empress wore a black gros grain dress 
with a loose paletot to match; a straw bonnet trimmed with 
a wreath of small lilac flowers. The edge of the bonnet was 
bordered with narrow black velvet sewn on in short loops. 
There are few bankers’ or even merchants’ wives in Paris who 
would have found this very simple toilette sufficiently elegant 


than on what is actually worn. 


flounce round it, but is trimmed simply 


white galloon. The paJetot fits the figure, and is trimmed to 


sleeves there are violet silk epaulettes pointed at the edge, 
ornamented with the galluon. A violet Empire sash is tied at 
the back, and the notched ends fall low on the skirt. 

Young ladies are wearing both white and light grey alpaca 
dresses, spotted with either cerise poppy-red or blue. A very 
inexpensive and effective manner of trimming these materials 
is to describe on the paletot and skirt, either vandykes, scol- 
lops, lozenges, or battlements, with a narrow galloon, fringed 
at its lower edge; the galloon or braid, and the fringe being 
of contrasting colours. For example, a black braid will have 
white or scarlet fringe, and a blue braid will have black fringe ; 
the fringe itself is very narrow. 

Among the Countess C.’s toilettes there is a morning one, 
intended to be worn on the sands, and itis a novelty. It is 
called La Pecheuse, and consists of a ehort skirt of a thick 
woollen material, striped red and white. This is looped up 
over & petticoat to match, vandyked at the edge, and bordered 
with a cross-cut band of red flannel-cloth. A star formed 
with red worsted braid is placed at regular iatervals above the 
vandykes. To these two skirts a red cashmere Garibaldi 
bodice is added, and for positively cold days there is a gipsy 
mantle of striped flannel, with a cashmere hood lined with 
red cashmere. This toilette necessitated a sailor’s hat, made 
of black waxcloth, and trimmed round the crown with along 
white gauze veil, which was fastened at the back with an orna- 
mental silver anchor. 

For more dressy toilettes,I know of none more ladylike 
than those composed of white cashmere, and trimmed with 
bands of Indian cashmere and fringe. Generally only one 
band is used round the petticoat, and another round the loose 
short paletot. This patetét-sac, in either black or white casb- 
mere, and enriched with a band of Indian cashmere, being 
rather costly, will never become a common outdoor covering ; 
and it is also advantageous in other respects, as it can be worn 
with almost every variety of dress. It will be considered one 
of the most ladylike paletots for autumn wear. It is lined 
with sflk of the same colour as the groundwork of the Indian 
cashmere band ; the sleeves are narrow, for wide ones afe not 
suitable for this style of garment. 

Tiaras are very fashionable headdresses at the present 
moment. For demi-toilette they are made of tortoise-shell, 
studded with silver bees, gold stars, &c., &c.; for dinner 
toilettes they are composed of jet, steel, and of velvet worked 
with beads. The handsomest jet tiaras consist of three rows 
of cut beads, fastened at regular intervals by either a star or a 
cameo. The chased silver tiaras are mounted on either black 
or purple velvet, and are very becoming to brunes ; jet ones 
are worn by blondes. 

With these headdresses the hair can no longer be worn in 
full puffs at the sides. The first dandeaw is now but slightly 
waved, aud is worn plain on the forehead ; the second dandeau 
is turned back from the temples, and the tiara or diadem is 
fastened between the two bandeauz. Some ladies add two 
thick curls at the back, but these additions are not always 
becoming. ELIANE DE Marsy. 


—_ > 


LITERARY PARALLELS.—A correspondent of the Athenaum 
thus writes to that Jouraal: “ Observing a letter noticing the 
strong resemblance between the earlier story in a poem by 
Miss A. A. Procter, called ‘Homeward Bound,’ avd that of 
‘ Enoch Arden,’ by the Laureate, I think it possible that the 
still closer likeness between a poem called ‘ Dora,’ by Tenny- 
son, and a sketch styled ‘ Dora Cresswell,’ by Miss Mitford, 
may interest those who have read ‘Our Village,’ published by 
that lady in 1828, and the poetical version of some years later 
date given by Tennyson. 

Tennyson begins the idyl of Dora thus :— 


With Farmer Allan at the farm abode 

William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece. He otten looked at them, 

Aud often thought “I ’ll make them man and wife.” 
Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 

And yearn’d Lowards William, but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora. 


Then, the marriage being urged by the father, and refused by 
the son, he has a month to think upon his answer :— 
Then before 
The month was out he left his father’s house, 
And hired himself'to work within the fields; 
And half in love, half spite, he woo’d and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. 


“While the bells were ringing,” Allan told his niece that if 
she spoke to her cousins she would forfeit her home, adding, 
“my will is law.” ‘ 


And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To William; then distresses came on him ; 
And day by day he passed his father’s gate, 
Heart- broken, and bis father helped him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save 
And gave it him by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it : till at last a fever seized 

On William, and ia harvest-time he died. 


Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came, and said, 

“T have obeyed my uncle until now, 
And I have sinn’d, for it was all thro’ me 
This evil came on William at the first. 

_ But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s gone, 
And for your’sake, the woman that he chose, 
And for this orphan, I am come to you! 
You kuow there has not been for these five years 
So tull a harvest: let me take the boy, 
And {will set him im my uncle’s eye 
Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 


After a fruitless visit to the field, “for none of all his men 
dare tell him Dora waited with the child,” when the morrow 
came, 





for travelling. And yet in this instance it was put on and 
worn so well that it looked all that was required, and led me 
to reflect how much more depends on the manner of wearing 


Mohair, alpaca, and poil de chévre are very fashionable 
materials for mornivg dresses at the present season, and they 
are all trimmed with silk. The following description will 
serve as an illustration ofthis popular style. A dust-grey poi 
de chevre dress over a violet silk petticoat; the latter has no 
with five rows of 
white silk galloon with black satin dots on it. 1f the dress is 
intended for town wear, the skirt is cut longand azranged to 
draw up, but if for country wear then it is cut short. The 
mohair skirt is trimmed at each side of the front breadth with 
three bands of violet silk sewn on as vandykes, and orna- 
mented in the centre of each row with the fancy black and 


correspond with the sides of the skirt; at the top of the 


Ete 
She rose and took 

The child once more, and sat upon the mound; 

And made a little wreath of all the flowers 

That grew about, and tied it round his hat, 

To make him pleasing in his uncle's eye. 

Then wnen the farmer pass’d into the field 

He spied her. 


She is reminded that his word is law ; and the farmer, think. 
ing the whole thing a trick, prepared by the two women, pea 
he will take the boy, but bids Dora “ go hence and DEVEF sep 
him more.” Dora having told this all to Mary, and asked to 
be allowed to live and work with her,— 


Then answer’d Mary, “This shall never be, 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself,”— 


and, fearing her child should learn to despise her, 

= wr 4 Bypass influence, she goes 0 Foe 
an, ao s him so, demanding her boy, and desiri 

he should take Dora back, ” ee. 


* And let all this be as it was before.” 


80 Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room; 
And all at once the old man burst in sobs :— 

“ IT have been to blame—to blame. I have killed my son, 
I have killed him—but I loved him—my dear son, 
May God forgive me! I have been to blame, 

Kiss me, my childrea.” 


(Are not Dora’s tears more natural in Miss Mitford’s tale 2) 


Then they clung about 
The old man’s neck, and kiss’d him many times, 
And all the man was broken wiih remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundred-fold; 
And for three hours he sobb'd o'er William’s child, 
Tainking of William. 


8o these four abode 
Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 


It is impossible the similarity here can be accidental, as the 
poet has followed the story even to the names of the niece 
and the wife. The peculiarly fine harvest being chosen in 
both stories as a reason for hoping the farmer may be in 4 
humour favourable to the plot, and the wreathing the child’s 
hat with corn-flowers growing near, to attract the cruel grand- 
father’s attention, being in both Dora’s employment. Bot 
Miss Mitford has given a fine character to her Dora, who, in 
spite of her “melting charity,” does not become uilty of 
breach of trust, while Tennyson’s Dora “ stores what little she 
can save,”—he does not say of her own,—and “ sends it them 
by stealth.” Having done so she speaks incorrectly to Mary, 
saying, “ I have obeyed my uncle until now.” : 

Tennyson, to heighten the effect produced by Dora’s noble 
qualities, has made her a woman when her hand is rejected 
by her cousin, and contrasted her undying love for him with 
his widow’s inconstancy in taking another mate, and stil] 
more to increase our interest in Dora has made Mary a la. 
bourer’s daughter, not “a delicate creature with a fair, down- 
cast face like a snowdrop.” 

Your judgment will decide whether the superior art in the 
a narrative excels the simple nature painted in the earlier 
e. 


ENGLAND’s TRADE WITH JAPAN.—In point of value the 
trade with Japan showed an immense expansion in the year 
1865. The imports brought by British vessels rose from 
5,693,647 Mexican dollars in 1864 to 11,560,509 dollars iz 1865, 
and the imports in foreign vessels from 1,157,640 to 2.634262 
dollars. The exports in British vessels rose from 9,941,404 
dollars in 1864 to 16,186,823 dollars in 1865, and the exporis 
in foreign vessels from 630,818 to 2,303,407 dollars. Bat the 
increase in the value of the exports trom Japan was owing 
chiefly to the enormous rise in the price ot Japanese silk; the 
quantity shipped in 1865 was ratoer less than in 1863, although 
costing nearly a trebled price. As very high prices fail to 
secure an increased supply, it is thought probable that we 
obtain as much of the annual production as can be sparel fur 
exportation. The tea trade is checked by the imperfect pre- 
paration of the leaf in Japan, and the quality is more suited 
to the American than the English market. There was ao 
enormous expansion of the import trade with Japan, caused 
by the increasing demand for foreign manufactures in that 
country, which, not having (like China) a redundant popula- 
tion, can obtain clothing more cheaply from foreigners than 
from its own cottage looms. There was in 1864 an extraor- 
dinary increese in the demand for cotton manufactures, which 
might be owing partly, perhaps, to the failure to a great extent 
of the cotton crop for 1865 in Japan, and also to the high price 
of raw cotton in 1864 having tended to drain the country of 
that article. A remarkable feature in the export trade of 
Japan in 1865 was the shipment of upwards of 1,500,000 
sheets of silk ova. Although only recently participating io 
the trade of the world, Japan is already clotned to a consider- 
able extent by foreign looms; and if, by helping to make up 
for the ravages of disease in the European silkworm, she 
should be the means of reviving this important industry, it 
Will be a signal instance of the advantages of the extension of 
commercial relations. 








THE EX-Kinc oF HANoveR.—King George is more tena- 
cious than ever. Only very recently he replied to a deputa- 
tion from Hanover, begging him to abdicate in favour of his 
son—that “he held his crown from God, and would give it 
back to God on his deathbed.” A few days only he aid 
to an officer, “ In reorganizing my,army I shall fesume the old 
red unifurm. I will no longer allow my soldiers to 

the Prussians.” It has been calculated at Hanover that there 
will remain to the King a private fortune of fifty millions of 
thalers. It is supposed that, when compelled to leave his late 
dominions, he will come to England, and take his seat next 
session in the House of Lords as the Duke of Cumberland. 


Tue Bive Mist.—Mr. Ray Lankester has been examining 
Mr. Glaisher‘s “ blue mist,” by means of the microscope. Ia 
a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, he says :—“ I used the follow- 
ing means for obtaining any particles which might be preseat 
in the air, in order to examine them. 1st. Slips of glass were 
cleaned and exposed under trees where the blue mist was 
observable. 2nd. A pane of window glass was cleaned 
exposed to the mist for ten days at Hampstead ; the translt- 
cent film which had collected on it was removed with pure 
boiled water and a clean brush. 3rd. A pair of bellows, cafe 
fully cleaned, was made to blow the ‘ mist’ for half an hour 
through a small bottle of perfectly pure water. The 

from the water and the slips of glass were at once 

besides a few insect scales and dust grains. In all threecas 
@ grest abundance of minute granular ations was seed, 
the largest of the granules not exceeding the 600th of an inch 
in diameter. The granules were highly refractive, and 
sented all the charactese of fungoid growths, being si 
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—— 
jo the spores of the yeast plant and other moulds. The 
ance of these spherical granules, sometimes grouped in 
chains, Was Very noticeable. In « paper read by Mr. Jabez 
Hogg to the Microscopical Society of London, I find that 
during the cholera visitation of 1858, the Rev. Lord Godolphin 
Osborne obtained these fungus spores from the neighbourhood 
of cesspools, gullyboles, &c., and termed them aerozoa, Mr. 
has himself observed them ever since that time in all 
places and at all seasons, and remarks that there is no doubt 
that at the end of hot weather and in the autumn time they 
ge most abundant. There is no evidence whatever that the 
spores noticed in the ‘ blue mist’ are peculiar in their 
pature, or connected in any way with cholera. The only 
remarkable about them is their very great abundance, 
which, though by no means so great as to lead to the belief 
that they actually compose the mist, may perhaps account for 
jtsdensity and greyish or ‘light blue’ colour. I may remind 
some of your readers that ‘blights,’ or dense mists carrying 
jnumerable fungus spores, are not uncommon local occur- 
rences, resulting in the disease and destruction of many 


crops.” 


A CHEERFUL PaRTNER.—The following advertisement 
d in the Times: “ A little lady, forced by temporary 
niary troubles to leave home, seeks one as companion. 
French, is a superior vocalist, can ride, row, and keep 
a bouse cheerful. Could act as an amanuensis. If for a young 
lady, could finish her in music, read French, Italian, &c., with 
per.” We do not print the little lady’s address—it would be 
yseless now. Scores of those solitary old gentlewomen who 
jong for a“ companion” have by this time responded to the 
overtures of a treasure who cannot only speak French and 
sing prettily, and keep a house cheerful, but ride and row. 





CLamm TO THE ENGLISH PEERAGE.—A discovery was 
made during the late war in Germany, which is likely to 
add another chapter to the romance of the English peerage. 
When James Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, was executed 
for his share in the rising on behalf of the Pretender, in 
1715, he left a sop, the Hon. John Radcliffe, and a daughter, 
Anna Maria, who afterwards married’ the eighth Lord Petre. 
The son, although he lost his title of nobility by the attainder 
of his father, was admitted tenant in tail of all his settled 
estates, and the fortune of tbe Earl’s «iaughter was also raised 
and paid out of the same. The Earl’s son was in possession 
of the estates sixteen years, and hud he lived to attain twenty- 
one, he might have effectually dealt with them so that they 
could not at any future time have been affected by the at- 
tainder of his noble father, or of his uncle, Charles Radcliffe. 
Upon his supposed or reputed death in 1731, without issue, 
the estates were confiscated by the Crown, notwithstanding 
the fact that collateral telatives were living at the time. It is 
now asserted that the Hon. John Radcliffe did not die in 1731, 
as reported, but that he escaped to the Continent, and lived in 
Germany to the age of eighty-six. Moreover, it alleged that 
alady is now living at Biaydon-on-Tyne who claims to be a 
lineal descendant of the John Radcliffe in question. This is 
the Lady Amelia Matilda Mary Tudor Radcliffe, Countess of 
Waldsteine Waters, whose claims were brought under the 
notice of Government ten years ago. 





Tae CENTENARY oF A Lonpon TaEaTRE.—The oldest then- 
trical edifice in London is Sadler’s Wells. Other playhouses 
have been burued or pulled down, and have risen anew from 
the ashes or the dust, but the odd looking building in St. Jotin 
Street Road, which to the outside observer is quite as much like 
achapel or mausoleum as a theatre, is the identical Sadler’s 
Wells which was associated with Grimaldi from his very infancy, 
and to which the ancient inhabitants of Clerkenwell and Islinjz- 
ton were in the habit of walking across the fields. As far as the 
eye is concerned it has even out-lasted the river on the banks of 
which it was built. When it first arose the stream was one in 
which goodly fish were caught, and when these had passed away 
the quest of tittlebats was long prevalent among the urchins of 
the neighbourhood. At last the portion of the New River near 
the theatre was completely covered over, and many @ patron of 
the drama who approaches Sadler’s Wells by the long walk ex- 
tending from the gateway to the doors is not aware that a stream 
flows beneath his feet that once supplied water for aquatic 
dramas which of old filled the northern suburb with wonder and 
delight. This year 1s the 100th of the old theatre’s existence. 
An accident ‘‘ music house,” which apparently answered the 
purpose of the modern “ music hall,’”’ was pulled down in 1765, 
and within a very short time the present house was built in its 
place. Preparations are being made for centenary performances, 
which will shortly take place.—Hr. paper. 





AFRICA AND THE AFRICAN Race.—Among the readers of 
papers at Nottingham was Sir Samuel Baker, who gave some 
further reminiscences of his travels in Africa, with especial 
bearing on the future of the native races. His object, he said, 
was to paint the negro as black as he really was, but no 
blacker: and if he spoke in his favour, it did not follow that 
he thought he would ever be Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons or yet Archbishop of Canterbury. He did, however, be- 
lieve that at some period of the future—though, unfortunate- 
ly, that period seemed too remote for human eye as yet to pe- 
netrate the darkness—man would rise from the dust to some- 
thing more than the level of the brute. His travels had led, 
him to the conclusion that man in his wild state was influ- 
enced very greatly by the features and character of the coun- 
tty which he inhabited. Generally, the wild man’s only im- 
pulse was to fill his belly to-day, and to leave it empty for to- 
morrow. If a beast, therefore, were killed, as far as possible, 
it would all be eaten in one day. On one occasion, in the 
course of forty-five days’ sail through marshes, his party came 
Upon a parcel of natives exactly the colour of slate pencils, 
who seemed in a state of all but starvation. They looked 
more Jike river-gnats than human beings; and he was gled 
when, having given them all they could spare, they got awsy 
, for these natives would otherwise have stayed by them 

they had eaten everything Lelonging to them. As soon 

48 they reached to end of the marshes and came to terra firma, 
they met with natives superior to those he had spoken of. 
possessed the art of smelting iron, and although having 

only a stone for an anvil, another for a hammer, and a cleft 
stick for a pair of tongs, he had seen a rude shirt of mail, 9in. 
6in., made for the chief by a native blacksmith. 
were evidences of capacity among the negroes, but he 

the capacity was only limited. In infancy and child- 

hood their intelligence was equal, if not superior, to that of 
but at twelve or fourteen the intellectual capacity 

Sppeared to have lost its power of further development. The 
Regro was capable, if contented and bealthy,as long as he 
had some master mind to influence him—some person supe- 
tior to himself, whom he could look up to and bow down be- 
fore. But remove this master mind, and he was like the tele- 
instrument when the 0; ‘8 hand was removed— 


It was a peculiarity of the Arabs and Mahomedans that both 
thought they were doing good to the negro by enslaving him. 
Though they might, and did kill all the old people and sell 
the younger ones to servitude, one of the first things they 
did wag to teach the negro to believe in God, in doing 
which they took credit for rescuing the negrves from utter 
savagery. Sir 8. Baker narrated with infinite humour some 
circumstances of a ludicrous character 
the superstitions of the natives and the difficulties in which 


promising and then being unable to supply rain. The Afri- 
cans, he said, were not content with the form of witchcraft— 


far|for that unification. 


rowing out of 


their head sorcerer occasionally found himself from first 


spirit-rapping and table-turning—which prevailed in England; 
any sorcerer, whose attainments rose no higher than these 
would be looked upon as an idiot, and perhaps set to frighten 
birds from the corn. A sorcerer in Africa, above all things, 
must be practical. A Mr. Murphy, he believed, had compiled 
a weather almanack in this country. But if Mr. Murphy 
brought out his work under responsibilities similar to those 
attendant on almanack-making in Africa, he would think a 
long time before writing it, and his publisher a still longer 
time before bringing it out. Supposing that rain were pro- 
mised on the 26th of August, all the tribes would assemble, 
and if it happened to be a fine day the almanack maker would 
be seized, and unless he promised to bring rain within a 
given time they would take a lance and cut him open to see 
where the fault in the almanack lay. Sir S. Baker declared 
that at one of the furthest points to which he had penetrated 
he found traces of commercial enterprise at one time existing, 
though terminated a long while ago, as he understood, be- 
cause some white men of the company had been put to death, 
Arabs and all persons not actually black being called “ white 
men” in Africa. From various details which he had been able 
to gather he inferred that these traders must have been Arabs 
from the coast of Zanzibar; and as the rate of progress in the 
East was so infinitesimal, it was quite possible that trading 
from the same direction and conducted on similar principles 
existed thousands of years ago, and that Ptolemy had obtain- 
ed from some of the traders from the Zanzibar coast his infor- 
mation that the Nile was fed by two large lakes in the inte- 
rior of Africa. As regarded the future, it was utterly impos- 
sible to expect any improvement of the condition of the Afri- 
can negro till the slave trade is finally put down. It was all 
very well to hold meetings at Exeter Hall, and to take one 
side or the other with that extreme virulence, which was fre- 
quently supposed to be philanthropy. But till the practical 
step of puttiug down the slave trade was taken, so-called phi- 
lanthropy might as well retire from the scene. The facts had 


ment, and that the Chief of the State is only a shadow, which 
may be got rid of at the proper opportunity in order to arrive 
at a republic. The partisans of that form of government 
know perfectly well that Prussia has refused the crown from 
those motives; and in consequence they have already thrown 


off the mask, and are striving to attain at once, by insurrec- 


tion, what would have cost them years of effort, but have led 
them more surely to their object, if they had created the phan- 
tom of an Emperor. Such cannot be the course in which the 
faithful Pomeranians desire to engage themselves, and the 
only Susiness now is to make them understand that clearly, 
instead of echoing the cries of the agitators. In a few days the 
King himself will speak, and those who listen, who see, and 
are willing to understand, will praise him for following the 
path he now takes. Material interests, goeiaey affected, 
will recover their prosperity when order and the laws shall 
be re-established ; the ministry, which merits confidence and 
not distrust, is labouring unceasingly at propositions to be 
made to that.end. Have courage, therefore, and place trustin 
the King. Prussia will fulffl her destinies; that is to say, she 
will put herself at the head of Germany, but in a manner 
promising both per and security, which can only be 
attained by vigour and forethought. By recognizing and 
respecting the rights of others we consolidate our own. 
“Yours, &e., 
“Tre PRINCE OF PrRussIA.” 








Prusstan Accesstons—By the addition to it of Slesvig-Hol- 
stein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort, Prussia is 
raised from 19.225,000 inhabitants and 25,650 square miles to 
23,810.743 inhabisants and 30,800 square miles. ‘The small ter- 
ritories to be acquired from Bavaria aud Hesse-Darmstadt are not 
included in the above computation. Of trained soldiers there 
are in the new provinces no more than 64,426 men, who, accord- 
ing to the Prussian standard of conscription, will be shortly in- 
creased to a standing force of between 80,000 and 90,000. A 
large proportion of the men at present embodied in the new pro- 
vieces will be disbanded as soon as possible, and the gap sup- 
plied by so many more recruits. By this means it is hoped that 
at least 150,000 will before long be available in the annexed 
territory for war purposes, a calculation w:.ich, if correct, would 
augment the Prussian army to 800,000. Besides these a propor- 
tionate addition will accrue from the 3,500,000 paople of the 
minor States belonging to the northern Bund, the troops of 
which are now placed under Prussian command, 





SrarTLinc anp TRAGIC PervorMANCE.—An entertainment, 
called “ Lucifer in the Jaws of Hell,” was announced recently 





frequently been brought under the notice of England, France, 
and Austria; but considerations affecting the Turkish Empire 
and the jealousies growing out of their solution invariably 
prevented the taking of any useful measures. The facts 
shortly were that the whole trade of the country was conduc- 
ted ona system of murder and robbery. Parties of Arabs, 
450 or 500 strong, swept down upon villages, massacred most 
of the inhabitants, and carried away the women and children, 
whom they exchanged with other tribes for ivory, the price 
of which formed the gains of the excursion. The hostility 
caused by these periodical incursions was so bitter in its cha- 
racter as to close the interior not only to explorers but to all 
approaches in a true commercial spirit. The negroes accor- 
dingly remained, and to all appearance must remain, unless 
the power of Europe was exerted, very much what they were 
at the time probably when Moses was writing his history of 
Adam—that was to say, wild men roaming about as unheeded 
asthe beasts of the forest. It was difficult to see exactly 
what steps England could take. But he hoped it would be 
found that she could take some steps; and vace the natives 
found by experience that they could Jook on the face of a 
white man without fear, intercourse would spring up, the 
beneficial effects of commerce would make themselves feit, and 
thus an opening be gained for the higher and ennobling 
efforts of the missionary. 





Tue CHOLERA IN EvrorE AND America.—The New 
York Board of Health, under date 17th inst., publish the fol- 
lowing: 
“The Registrar General of Great Britain informs us, under 
date of August 18th, that with the exception of Liverpool and 
London, ‘ epidemic cholera does not exist in any other large 
towns in Great Britain.’ By the last mail we learn that the 
epidemic lingers in the cities here named, the total deaths 
from it in Liveroool, the week ending August 18th, being 157, 
and the totai in London during the week ending the 29th 
being 307. . 
“In Belgium and Holland the epidemic is still spreading. 
and has already proved more destructive than in 1832 and 
1849. But in the various ports of France, with which New 
York holds direct commercial intercourse there was, at latest 
dates, but Jittle cholera. Our Consul at Havre reports, August 
28th, only six cases in a fortnight. The progress of the epi- 
demic in the interior cities of Europe continues. 

“In England, as in the United States, the saving power of 
the specific and active agencies now supplied by sanitary 
science is universally acknowledged. The saritary officers 
also agree in urging the faithful continuance of these agencies 
until the epidemic is whuvily exterminated. Says the British 
Registrar-General, in his daily bulletin, August 224, when 
there were but fifty-one fatal cases in London: ‘ No greater 
mistake could be made than to relax the efforts for com- 
bating the disease.’” 


PROGRAMME OF THE Kine or Prusssta.—Some of the 
German journals publish as a curiosity a letter written toa 
gentleman in Pomerania by the present King of Prussia many 
years before coming to the throne, and showing what a pro- 
gramme he had placed before him to realise one day. At 


commencement of execution. The document runs thus: 
“Berlin, March 26, 1849. 
‘*T have received your letter of the 16th of this month, end 
find in it full proof of your attachment to the King and his 
family. When you say that the idea of German unity finds 
an echo in Pomerania, and that the desire there is to see the 
German constitution adopted as it came forth from the sec- 
ond reading, I feel more than ever actuated with a longing 
But, precisely for that reason, I have 
completely decided against tue adoption of that constitution, 
and I cannot refrain from praising the sagacity of the King in 
not accepting it as it is at present drawn up. I request you 
to ask any persons, no matter of what rank or position, who 
declare iu favour of that constitution, whether they have read 


give him the power and force necessary to realise the prosper- 
necessarily 


present the plans spoken of seem to have only received a 


it paragraph by paragraph, and if so, whether they have stu- 
died it with sufficient attention, and if they are convinced that 
the position made for the self-styled Emperor is such as to 


ity of all Germany. From such an examination the fact must 
result that all the power is given to the Parlia- 


at Dieppe. and crowds flocked to see it. At the appointed time 
a great pile of wood, saturated with turpentine, was lighted, and 
the performer, clad in a fantastic fire-proof suit, and holding a 
huge fork in his hand, walked through the flames, stirring up the 
wood as he went. Encouraged by the applause, he entered a 
second time, lost his way, and wandered aimlessly backwards and 
forwards. The firemen seeing his condition, exerted themselves 
to save him, and in a few minutes he was withdrawn. He died 
shortly afterwards. 
Convent Lire.—Count de Montalembert is dying. His 
daughter took the veil at the Sacré Coeur some months since. 
As an acknowledgment of the great services rendered to the 
Church of Rome by her distinguished father, his Holiness has 
granted the young recluée permission to quit her convent during 
one day in each week, in order to attend her father’s death bed. 
This is a rare concession. A young lady, the only child of her 
widowed mother, entered a convent last year. Her mother liter- 
ally broke her heart from grief, and died. Vainly did her family 
petition that she might be permitted to take leave of her dying 
parent in the presence of the clergy summoned to administer the 
extreme unction. The only concession the church could be in- 
duced to make was that the orphan girl should be permitted to 
‘kneel on the pavement of the court yard whilst the procession 
2ccompanying her mother’s funeral passed the closed gates of 
the conveut, and thus that she’ might hear the chant of the at- 
tendant priests. This much the church conceded to filial affec- 
tion, but no more.— Paris letter. . 








A Lawyer’s Derence.—Among the traditions of Westminster 
Hall is one of a certain Sergeant Davy, who flourished some 
centuries back, in a darker age than the present. He was ac- 
cused, once upon a time, by his brethren of the coif of having 
degraded their order by taking from a client a fee in copper ; on 
being solemnly arraigned for his offence in the Common Hall, it 
appears, from the unwritten reports of the Court of Common 
Pleas, that he defended himself by the following plea of confes- 
sion and avoidance :—“I fully admit that 1 took a fee from him 
in copper ; and not only one, but several ; and not only fees in 
copper but fees in silver; but I pledge my honour as a sergeant, 
that I never took a single fee from him in silver until I got all 
his gold, and that I never took a single fee from him in copper 
until I had got a// his silver; and you don’t call that a degrada- 
tion of our order 2” 





Aristocratic Trapers,—Everybody is acquainted with the 
Napoleonic reproach directed to the British people that it is a 
“nation of shop-keepers.’’ It is the sort of description whose 
truth we must acknowledge,'even while chafing somewhat under 
its application. It is said that in the law with regard to defa- 
mativn, there is a principle acknowledged that “ the greater the 
truth the greater is theflibel.”” There must be son.ething of this 
kind with regard to the phrase “ the shop-keeping nation ;’ for 
if there is one epithet among those applied to.us which more than 
another we have desired to repudiate it is this When the great 
Volunteer movement was in the first flush of its newborn energy 
there was nothing one heard more frequently than the saying 
“Could this be done if we were simply ‘a nation of shopkeep- 
ers?’” Possibly it was the pettiness and meanness iniplied in 
the idea of shop-keeping which offended our national sensibili- 
ties ; for we are not in the slightest degree apt to take offence if 
we are Called “a great commercial nation.” See here the 
wonderful difference that is made by the mode of contemplating 
a thing. It is fine to do in wheleule what it is contemptible to 
do in a little retail fashion. We all know the old saying about 
war being only murder on a great scale; and, though we may 
not be inclined to favour the ideas of the Peace Society to so 
great an extent as to acquiesce entirely in this definition, still 
we think that the “great scale” on which the terrible events 
make their appearance is apt a little to dazzle us, and blind us 
to the horror of the smaller details, But to return to our more 
homely subject. It is, for instance, great to be a brewer, but 
mean to be a retailer of beer; it is great to be an East India 
merchant, but mean to sell spices and sugars, tea, coffee, and 
“ colonial produce,” by smal! portions. 

However, trade, even under its lower and retail forms, has its 
attractions. Trade is a comparatively speedy means of making 
a. We often hear it said now a days that the only way to 
wealth lies through the City. The professions offer at home but 
slight chances of amassing fortunes, and abroad, the “ pagoda 
tree” has been shaken so much, that there is but a scanty fall 
to the lot of any one, who in our time attempts the process, It 








ne needle pulsated, but no longer gave any intelligible signals, 


is therefore to trade, honest or dishonest, slowly acgumulating 
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or wildly speculative, that people look for the wealth which it 
is their chief object to get and to keep. Hard things are said of 
us as a nation for our trading propensities, and it would be well, 

thaps, were we to remember that “ a man’s life consisteth not 
fo the abundance of the things which he hath ;” nay, that there 
are things, such asJhonour, fame, place among the nations, which 
money will never secure, and which we might yet ferfeit, even 
though every trader among us bad a wealth like that of 
Croesus, 

But, in the meantime, till we have this lesson forced upon us 
in a manner which may not perhaps be pleasant, we are going 
on, and the trading spirit is spreading more and more among 
us. No length’of pedigree or pride of birth hinders any man in 
these days from becoming a trader in one or other of the many 
fashions prevalent. The days have passed into mythic dimness 


only one to about every five; of pigs only one to every nine. 
Were the amount of horned cattle in France proportionate only 


may be said of Austria. In many of the German States the pro- 


portion is higher still. In Denmark the cattle are not very much 
less numerous than the population. In the United States there 
is rather more than one head to every two of population. With 
pigs, as I have stated, Great Britain is very scantily provided. 
In France and Prussia pigs are one to seven: in Austria one to 
four and a half. Taking the whole of Europe, the proportion is 
one to six. In the United States there are more pigs than popu- 


lation.— London paper. 


tain on a general level with other countries, There is nearly a 
sheep to every head of population. But of horned cattle there is 


to that of Great Britain, France would have a little more than 
6,000,000 ; in fact it has rather more than 14,000,000. The same 
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when a man whose fingers were soiled with trade was ed 
to have disgraced his family. We all remember how Sir Roger 
de Coverley, while as representative of the house he acknow- 
ledged the man that gave the gold that revived the fallen for- 
tunes of his family, yet repudiated his claims to being an off- 
shoot from the great De Coverley stock. But we have 
changed all that; and with us the question appears to be who 
shall be first in the scramble for profits, be they pennies or 
pounds. 

As directors of companies many have participated in the bene- 
fits to be derived from trade. A certain noble lord, as chairman 
of a certain Company (Limited), puts himself into direct rivalry 
with plain Mr. X.; and he uses the advantage of his social posi- 
tion in a perfectly tradesmanlike manner, 80 that he may secure 
himself a puff. For, were Mr. X. to write to the Zimes a letter 
containing a recommendation of his filters, it is highly improba- 
ble that the Fate which in Printing-house-square presides over 
communications would allow it to appear. But, when a similar 
thing is done by the noble lord, the coronet carries it, and the 
puff goes in. 

When we come to coal and iron, granite and slate, we are lifted 
beyond the details of mere petty trade. We are then among the 
more extended operations of commerce, But the incomes of the 
Earl of Zetland; the Earl Dudley and Ward, and the new Lord 
Penrhyn, for example, are made in a manner more in accordance 
with the traditions of trade than with those of aristocratic ances- 
try. In these days, when the trading class is accused of com- 
ing out of its proper position and taking too much on itself, it is 
charming to see how easily the upper classes can bend them- 
selves to share willingly the yoke which is supposed to,degrade 
the less aristocratic masses.— Queen. 





Mvsuroom Cutture.—Good mushrooms are among the highest 
luxuries to be obtained from the garden, and country gentlemen 
should be able to procure an abundance of them. The luxury 
is a very inexpensive one, particularly to those who keep highly 
fed horses and have a spare nook in a warm outhouse. There is 
hardly a country or a suburban residence about which one could 
not find a place to make a capital mushroom bed—not merelS 
to afford h in or aut when, indeed, they 
may be grown in the open air or in frames, but in winter and 
early spring, when they are considered a far greater delicacy. 
Of course the very large and well furnished kitchen garden will 
have its regular mushroom house with shelves and a thick roof, 
and perhaps hot water pipes; but this is an expensive kind of 
stracture, and not within the reach of numbers who can spare an 
outhouse for their culture. It should @lways follow good vineries, 
and these are far from being so prevalent as we desire to see 
them. But the regular mushroom house is by no means so ne- 
cessary for the production of fine mushrooms as the vinery is for 
fine grapes. We have seen many mushroom beds and many 
mushroom houses, but the best bed we ever saw was in a small 
empty stable with walls and roof and doors, rather close and 
warm. There are hundreds of similar structures empty or unused 
for a few months in the year, whereof an equally good use might 
be made. Any building impervious to cold and draughts will 
do. A cellar would do well, but it is not often convenient to 
place the heating material in sfich a place. A good warm shed 
would also do, but not so well if the roof is unceiled, as cold 
cannot be so efficiently excluded. The stable in which we saw 
mushrooms so well grown was warm, quite free from draughts, 
entered by one door only ; and, by a little management, a suffi- 
ciently warm atmosphere was preserved during the winter 
months. No light was admitted, except when the door was 
opened for cutting the produce or attending to the bed. The 
m were none the worse for the absence of light. Not 
only was it excluded, but the bed was covered with hay ; yet the 
mushrooms were as finely flavoured as if gathered from a plea- 
saut and lonely elevated sheep pasture.— eld. 





Mr. Gotpwiy Swira’s Successor ar Oxrorp.—The Rev. 
William Stubbs, M.A., who has been nominated by the Crown 
to the regius professorship of modern history in the University 
of Oxford, was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
his B.A, degree in 1848, being first class in classics and third 
class in mathematics. Shortly afterwards he was elected to a 
fellowship at Trinity College, and was admitted into holy orders 
by the present Bishop of Oxford. In 1850 he .was presented by 
his college to the vicarage of Navestock, near Romford, and in 
1862, when Dr. Longley became Archbishop of Canterbury, his 

appointed him his librarian and keeper of the MSS. at 
ambeth. The new Regius Professor is the author of the follow- 
ing, amongst many works: “Chronicles and Memorials of the 
Reign of Richard L.,” “ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum” (Oxford 
University Press), 2nd “Tractatus de Inventione 8. Crucis.” He 
is also editor of “‘ Mosheim’s Church History.” 





Rovat Statuses at Guascow.—The Morning Journal says 
there is some probability of Glasgow being honoured with a 
visit from her Majesty. A statue of the Prince Consort has 
for some time been in preparation for the city, and the eques- 
trian statue of the Queen, so long stationed at the corner of 
St. Vincent-place and Buchanan-street, was removed a few 
months since from its pedestal to be improved. These works 
are now about completed, and when both are ready the Al- 
bert statue will be placed on the east side of George-square, 
and that of the Queen will have a corresponding place aliot- 
ted to it on the west side of the square. They are both to be 
formally unveiled about the end of next month, and it is in- 
tended that the inaugural ceremony will be a notable one in 
many respects. The civic authorities are to make a respect- 
ful application to her Majesty to grace the p Z8 
with presence. 





Enouisn Coat, Catriz axp Pics.—It is better to be in a 


fool’s paradise than miserable about what may happen some 
centuries hence. Sufficient for our days are the evils thereof. 
As it is, the British Association is aliens sad 


havoc with our 
most cherished beliefs. How long have we been accredited with 


the most beef-eating le on the face of the earth, how 
pane, bee the roast beef of Old | ogland been said and sung, but 
Mr. Rogers--the same who calmed our fears about the coal- 
ows that we are below other nations in the stock of 


oxen and ‘ 
al the population of Great ‘Britain is about 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 922, 


White. Black. 
1BtoK4 1PtoK B4 
2BtoK B4 2 PtksB 
8 BR to Q 6 mate. 





MATCH BETWEEN HERREN ANDERSSEN & STEINITZ. 


arduous contest, 


GAME XII. 

White. Black, White. Black. 

Herr 8. Herr A, Herr 8. Herr A. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 32 KttoQ B3 SE Gs 
2PtoK Kt3 QKttoB3 33 QR to K (d Rtks R P 
3 KBtoKt2(a) PtoK4(b)* |34 KttksR Rtks R 
4 KttoK 2 PtoQ3 35 KttoQKt6 RtoQ B7 
5 Castles K Kt to B3 36 Kt to Q5 RtoQ7 
6PtoQBS QtoQB2 37 KttoK3 PtoK Kt3 
7TPtoQ4 QB toQ2 BRtQR BtoQR7() 
SQKttoR3 PtoQR3 39 B to K B’ PtoKkK B3 
9QKtto B2 QtoQk 40 KttoQ B4 Btks Kt 
10QKttoK3 KBtoK2 41 Btks Bb Pto KR5 
11QKttoQ5 KBtoQ  . |42PtoKt4 KttoB6éch 
12 QPtksQBP PitksP 3 K to Kt2 Kt to Kt 4 
13 BtoK Kt5 Kt tks Kt 44 BtoQ5 RtoQ6 
14 Btks B KttksQBP /|45 RtoR6 Kt tks RP 
15 Kttks Kt QtksB 46 RtksBP KtoKt4 
16 QtoQ6 Qto K 2 47 RtoQ Kt to B5ch 
17QtoQB7 Castles 48 KtoK2 RtoQ?7 
18 Kt to Q5 Qto Q 49 K to Kt PtoR 6 
19 Qtks}KtP QRtoQ Kt 50 RtoR6 KtoR5 
2@MQtksRP QRtksKtP |51 BtoB4 RtoQ 5 
21 QtoQB4 eS R4 52 Bto Kt 5 K tks Kt P 
22K RtoQB RtoQR 53 RtoRS KtoR5 
23 QtksQBP QtksQ 54 RtoRS P to Kt 4 
24 Kitks Q KttoQi(ce) |55 RtoK 8 Rto Q8ch 
25 KRtoQB7 BtoK3 56 KtoR & Rto Q7 
2PtoQKk4 PtoKR3 57 K to Kt PtoR7ch 
27PtoKRS QRtoQR4 | 58 K tks P R tks P ch 
BWQRtoRS KtoR 59 K toR Pw Kt5 
29 QRtoR KtoR2 6u R tks P P to Kt6 
30QRtoR3S PtoK R4 61 RtoK RtoR7ch 
31 QRtoR KtoR3 








And Herr Anderssen wins. 


of his match games with Anderssen. 


last move. 


check. 
(d) The R P could no longer be saved. 








24,090,000. In one particular only, that of sheep, is Great Bri- 
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We give bel 1 little E ’ G ut plea ee 

e give below a clever little Evans’ Gambit pla 

fi Burden against Herr Steinitz. Played by Me 
Black. 

Herr 8. 


White. Black, 
Herr §. 
Gate 
to Rt 
oK4 QB tks ke 
QB_ QtksQp 
oe oo 
tks BP 
R QRtok ys. 
Rich KtoB 
K KttoQBs 
R6 KttoRe 
'g ome 
tks R 
Q Pkg 


Q tks KP, and the 
drawn by “mutual } ed 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE, 


MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD, 

We have much pleasure in announcing that a contest between 
these fine players has been arranged to take place during the pre. 
sent month at the “‘ Westminster Chess Club.” Mr. Bird has 
valiantly given the challenge. His object, however, not being so 
much victory, a3 an opportunity by stern practice of regaining 
something of his old force, which lack of play and devotion ty 
more earnest matters have scriously impaired. We wish him ql 
the success his gallantry deserves. 
match must benefit Chess, and is sure to produce many beaytj. 
ful and brilliant games.—Chess World for September. 


Whatever the result, the 





other jnoxious animals. 


Our readers will find appended the 12th and 13th games of this 


and language are 


(a) This opening was adopted successfully by Paulsen in several 
(6) According to Anderssen this is the best reply to White’s 
(c) Black could not at present take Q R P as after the exchange 
of Rooks, White would win a piece by R tks Kt, and Kt to K 7 


(e) An excellent move, restricting the action of the White 


GirstEs In ScorLanp.—The Northern Ensign gives the follow. 
ing deplorable account of the condition of a body of tinkers op 
gipsies, who have taken up their abode in some of the caves in 
the cliffs at Wick Bay: “If any reader wishes to see tinker life 
in its most natural form he has only to 
caves on either side of Wick Bay, where some 25 or 30 men, 
women, and children are actually, in summer and winter, exist. 
ing. Each ‘cove’ is under the brae head, lies open to the sea, has 
access to the public way by a rude improvised quarry path, and 
until occupied by these tribes, was the habitation of wild cats and 
Bed, table, chair, there is none, Ip 
the centre of the cavern, a few stones huddled together form q 
fire-place ; several large stones are used as,seats and work-tables; 
two or three pieces of matting are all the blanketing of the jp. 
mates ; and there are children born and brought up; men and 
women and children live, and move, and have their being; the 
ordinary trade of a tinker is carried on; and day and night, Su 
day and Saturday, scenes are enacted that dare not be detailed, 
and the most degrading lessons are taught the numerous brood 
that the parents are raising. Occasionally distant members of 
the tribe, living in like manner elsewhere, pay a visit to either of 
the coves, when a re-union takes place. 
are in Caithness. 








go to the open rocky 


Upwards of 100 tinker 
Not one can read or write. Not one ever en 
ters the house of God. Not one recognises or seems to know 
aught of responsibility to law, human or divine. At least one of 
them, a Maccafie, if not others, has two wives, each of whom is 
che mother of numerous children by him.......No door is open 
to receive them in the humblest hut in the county. The children, 
trained to an importunity in begging which frequently reaches 
impertinence, never have a kind word spoken to them, and, from 
their thieving propensities, are never allowed to enter a house, 
and are watched till out of sight. The fathers and many of the 
mothers are expert at their handicraft, and make a great deal of 
money, most of which is spent in drink. They never think of 
purchasing clothing, but leave themselves to chances of getting 
cast-off rags ; and consequently they are all miserably clad, 
many of the infants, carried on their mothers’ backs, having 
nothing around them but a thin cotton rag, mis-named a shift, 
and the blanket which serves as a wrap to the mother and them. 
Such is Caithness tinkerdom. People talk of the degraded state 
of the Zulus or the Hottentots ; but it is clear that while themost 
sunken tribes of Africa cannot be more ignorant, their influence 
for evil is much Jess than is that of our tinkers, whose very tone 
‘daily imitated by the children of Caithness 


Rexiaious War.—The German papers are making the 
greatest efforts to construe the late war as a religious war, 
Protestant against Roman Catholic. i 
notion! Most civilized beings look back upon the sanguinary 
feuds which endeavoured to prove the superiority of our 
religion over the other as a disgrace to humanity, and happily 
belonging to a bygone time which it would be impossible to 
recall. 1t hardly seems that we are so advanced. 


Surely this is a barbaric 


Kyasez Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qué 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior wor samp that 
characterizes them, and it is coaceded that they will retain 
their, tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond 
of any first class maker.—JV. Y. World. 
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Rook. 
GAME XIII. 

Black. White. Black, White. 

Herr A. Herr 8. Herr A. Herr 8. 
1 PtoK4 PtoK 4 238 QtoQB4 gio 9 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 24 K R to QKt ttoK B3 
8 KBtoQKt5 K KttoB3 25 KtoKKt(c) KttoK R2 
4PtoQs PtoQ3 2@Kto0KB PtoKR4 
5 B tks Kt P tks B 27 K Ktto Kt PtoK Kt5 
6PtoKR3 PtoK Kt3 (qa) | 28 P tks P P tks P 
TQKttoBs KBtoKt2 29PtoKB3 QtoKR5 
8 Castles Castles 30 QKttoQ Ktto Kt4 
9BtoK Kt5 PtoKR3 31 BtoK QtoR7 
10 Bto K3 PtoQB4 32 PtoQ4 Kt Ptks KBP 
11 QRtoQKkt KttoK 33 P tks P Kt toR6 
12 PtoQKt4 Ptks P 34 BtoB2 Kt tks Kt 
1WQRtksP PtoQB4 sour aanee 
14 QRtoQR4(5) QBtoQ 2 36 K to K t tks P ch 
15 Rtok 3 PtoK B4 37 R tks Kt tks R 
1 QtoQKt KtoR 33 Ktto QB3 P tks P 
I7TQtoQKt? PtoQR4 39 B tks P Rto QB2 
IS KRtoQ Kt PtoQ R5 40 Kt toQ5 R tks B 
19 QteQds QwQsB 41 Q tks k Q tks P ch 
20 QRtoQKt6 QRtoR 2 42 KtoB2 KtoQB 
21 KtoR2 PtoK B5 43 KttoB? Q to K 6, ch, 
2ZQBtoQ2 PtoK Kt4 and wins. 
(a) A mode of play first introduced by Herr Paulsen. 

() ing the R to Kt sq seems a better move. 

(ec) Mr. Anderssen, w , was suffering from severe indis 
sition d the ‘latter part-of the match, and to this probably 
may eas Of his play in the present game, 
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